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a's First Year Music 60 cents | Wilkins’s The Weaver's Children 


36 cents 








Hoiris Dann, Professor of Music, Cornell Uni- 


4 By Eva WILKINS. 
ty. Adapted for fifth year reading, this is the true 
story of two girls whose father ‘‘inoved” from place 
to place in the New England and Middle States to 
establish woolen mills. Its narrative interest lies 
in the numerous little adventures and experiences 
which the weaver’s children had in their travels. 
Its historical value rests on the authentic pictures 
of life and manners in our country eighty years 
ago, Ina quaint but simple style the young reader 
of to-day is here told of the way in which his great- 
grandparents lived; of their methods of travel by 
wagon, by steamboat, by canal, and by the earliest 
form of railroad cars; of the schools they attended; 
and incidentally something vital about the great 
national issues of the '30’s and '40’s, as these affected 
everyday life. 


Prepared for use by teachers of music in the 
ergarten and the lower primary grades. It 
@ins rote songs and pianoforte selections, the 
mer including both accompanied and unaccom- 

melodies, The range and compass of the 

are suitable for young children, and the accom- 

ments combine ease of execution with beauty 
eefiect. There are a number of ‘‘game songs’ 

h full directions for the teacher. The piano- 

fo e selections include marches, dances, and other 
pieces suited to use in the recreation periods. In 
> connection with the author’s Musical Dictation, 
5 Bok I, this volume provides all necessary material 

"and directions for first year music, 
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American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


‘pe Schools are opening with CLEAN BUILDINGS and ENERGIZED CHILDREN. 
BEGIN Keep them so until the HOLIDAYS by beginning right. 


Good Housekeepers know that constant supervision is necessary. 
Appoint pupils as HEALTH OFFICES. 

Give them clean blank books for records. 

Put in their care the daily reports on details of cleanliness. 

Also, the hourly reports of details ef temperature and ventilation. 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL VACATION FRESHNESS IS LOST! 


To learn more about handling this vital subject have Dr. Helen C. Putnam’s ‘‘School Janitors, Mothers 
and Health” in your school library. $1.00 postpaid. 


ERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE PRESS, EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Blue Bird for Children 


AN UNRIVALED SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


most charming and exquisite story ever This version is by Mme. Maeterlinck. The 

tte er @ as a school reader. It is the story of style is charming, the illustrations are unusually 

he beautiful play for children — “The Blue beautiful. Itis a book of enduring worth because 

' which has delighted two continents. of its imagination, philosophy and spirituality. 
For grades three to six. 214 pp. 68 cents. 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
IN EDUCATION 


Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 
the instruction to his measured needs without 
breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 

_lock step is abolished. Al) of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of one lesson. One each of the 48 pads 
constitute a set. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT’S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
instructions for the teacher for handling all the ma- 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental! purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 


LINK 


between the teacher wanting 











a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 
every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


























WHAT NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL MEN SAY 
MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORIES 


‘An American history should present in an interesting manner the leading facts of our country’s story 
and the essential life and ideals of our people. Montgomery’s histories fulfill this purpose with high 
excellence. But the supreme test of a textbook is in its use, and herein this series wins its highest 
success, I know of no school histories that have proved more serviceable and satisfactory than 
Montgomery’s.”” 

Walter E. Ranger, State Commissioner of Schools, Rhode Island 


THE BLODGETT READERS 


“The Blodgett Readers have been in use in this city for eight years. We are very well satisfied with 


them.” 
F. K. Congdon, Superintendent of Schools, Northampton, Mass. 


“The pieces in the Blodgett Readers are of sufficient length and of such unity and character that they 
interest and hold the attention of the children without any flagging, and this interest is secured without 
decreasing the ethical and literary value of the selections. Moreover, the attractive appearance of the 
books makes the interest stronger.”’ 

A. H. Keyes, Superintendent of Schools, Needham, Mass. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, - - - - Boston 
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BETHANY COLLEGE 

No lovelier view of hills and valleys do I know 
than the panorama which is spread before one 
who walks the campus at Bethany College on one 
of the West Virginia hills. No cleaner, purer, so- 
cial and scholastic atmosphere can one breathe 
than in these college halls, and no richer inheri- 
tance of personality could be asked than that which 
Alexander Campbell gave to Bethany College 
in 1840. 

The world at large thinks of Alexander Camp- 
bell as the founder of a great religious denomi- 
nation, the Christian Church, which now numbers 
1,250,000 communicants, being the leading de- 
nomination in some states in the Middle West, 
but educators know of him as the pioneer in 
modernized education. He was the first collegian, 
undoubtedly, to put into a college charter such a 
paragraph as the following:— 

Be it enacted by the general assembly, 
that there be, and is hereby erected and 
established, at or near Bethany in the 
County of Brooke, in this Common- 
wealth, a seminary of learning for the in- 
struction of youth in the various branches 
of science and literature, the useful arts, 
agriculture and the learned and foreign 
languages. 

And President Alexander Campbell gave promi- 
hence to this paragraph in the first Prospectus of 
Bethany College in 1840. 

Agriculture, both theory and practice, 
is but beginning to command the respect 
and attention due to this most useful, 
honorable, and princely of all human call- 
ings and pursuits. This, next to religion 
and morality, and the art of readifig and 

writing, ought to be taught in all its 
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branches, from the infant school and up- 
wards, to the last lecture in the last 
course. 

To-day this college has in campus, farm and 
orchard more than 600. acres of land that chal- 
lenges comparison in availability for demonstra- 
tion in varied farm products, horticulture, and 
dairying, and all within two hours of one of the 
best markets in Amerca. Of all the comedies. of 
the day it would be difficult to find anything quite 
so ludicrous as the solemn advice of the Carnegie 
Foundation surveyors that Bethany College ought 
to abandon modern scholarship, and confine it- 
self to culture subjects. 


If there is a spot in America where the stu- 
dents from the vicinage need precisely the 
modern scholarship of agriculture that Bethany 


can furnish students who would not otherwise get 
it anywhere, and could not get it better anywhere 
than here, we would like to learn thereof. 

It was “Ras Wilson, “Quiet Observer,” who 
quaintly expressed the beauty and the glory of the 
Bethany campus in a way that I'll never forget. It 
was a rare privilege to enjoy Erasmus and Beth- 
any at the same time. We were sitting in te 
shade of wonderful trees, refreshed with a de- 
lightful breeze that was leaping from hill to hill, 
when the Quiet Observer remarked, “Heaven 
will have to go some to beat this place for me.” 

But the prosperity of Bethany is recent. . When 
I was last here, near twerty years ago, there were 
no street cars from Wellsburg, eight miles away, 
and we had to crawl uphill all the way dragged 
by horses, but now electricity does the work. Then 
were no electric lights, no water works, no gas 
plant, no modern plumbing, where now are _ all 
city luxuries. 

And in fourteen years all these changes have 
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come, and with them the increase of college acres 
almost tenfold, a modernized curriculum, and in- 
creased enrollment. 

As the advertisement says “There is a reason,” 
and the reason is Thomas E. Camblet, president 
for the past fourteen years. In the swinging of 
the pendulum Bethany College had gone down 
to the.lowest point numerically and financially 
without reaching a vanishing point. President 
Camblet has greatly increased the enrollment, has 
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acquired a fine endowment, has toned up _ the 
scholarship, has broadened the scope of. the work, 
has put in-a good summer session, has iricreased 
the holdings tenlold, has put in an electric line 
from the railroad, has put in a city water plant, a 
gas plant, an electric light_plant, has financed al} 
and is president of all these quasi public corpora- 
tions. 

In a positively glorious fashion has the person- 
ality of Camblet given a new birth to the per- 
sonality of Alexander Campbell. 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, SURVEY 


Springfield is a prosperous, growing city having 
an unusually large proportion of native-born, 
white American citizens, a high per capita wealth, 
an average tax rate, and a high expenditure for 
municipal government. Its business interests 
are largely commercial, although there is consid- 
erable manufacturing. 

The daily school attendance is about 10,500. Of 
every hundred of these young people, sixty-seven 
are in public schools, twenty-six in parochial and 
private schools, and seven in business colleges. 

There are twenty-one public school buildings, 
eight parochial schools, two private schools, and 
two business colleges, making a total of twenty- 
three buildings. 

The school district is a state organization and 
includes more than twice as much territory as 
does the municipality, but over nine-tenths of 
the district live within the city. The board of 
education consists of seven members elected at 
large and has independent taxing powers within 
the limits imposed by law. 

The public schools are twenty in number and 
are administered by the superintendent, eighteen 
principals, and four general supervisors. Nine 
employees besides the superintendent are attached 
to the central office. There are 224 teachers and 
the average attendance in all public day schools 
is 7,082. 

The board transacts a great amount of detailed 
administrative work that could better be delegated 
to its employed executives. 

The boards offices are exceptionally satisfactory 
and its office employees are efficient. 

Economics could be effected by dispensing with 
the services of the attorney and the bookkeeper 
and the filing and record systems rendered more 
efficient by simplifying them. 

It is recommended that a bureau for the pur- 
chase and distribution of supplies be organized. 

It is recommended that the administration of 
compulsory attendance and the issuance of age 
and school certificates be reorganized by employ- 
ing two competent attendance officers, and re- 
forming the school census so as to make it tell the 
names and addresses of the children who ought 
to be in school. 

Build no more buildings according to the plans 
now in use. Profit by the experience of other 
cities and secure plans embodying the most mod- 
ern practice. 


Build future classrooms smaller, Make ceilings 
lower. Plan coatrooms someiwhat narrower. 

Reduce width of corridors from twenty five feet 
to about half that width. 

Insist on lighting of classrooms from the left 
only. 

Have the window area in classrooms equal to 
one-fourth of the floor area. 

Secure a better type of window shades and in- 
sist On constant care in their adjustment. 

Establish standards for the cleaning of win- 
dows and insist on their observance. 

Reduce classroom temperatures to a maximum 
of sixty-eight degrees and equip all rooms with 
reliable thermometers. 

Equip new buildings with the best type of me- 
chanical ventilation and repair defects in existing 
systems. 

Place some seats and desks of varying sizes in 
each room. Equip some rooms in each building 


with new movable combined seats. and 
desks. 
Install drinking fountains elsewhere than in the 


toilet rooms. 

Arrange blackboards in classrooms, hooks in 
coatrooms, 
ence to the 
them. 


and seats in toilet rooms with refer- 
size of the children who are to use 

Build new schools fire-proof or fire-resisting. 
straighten winding stairways in old buildings, or, 
better still, replace one stairway in each old build- 
ing by fire-proof stairs. 

Immediately replace all bolts on outer doors 
by panic-bolts and forbid the fastening of any 
outer doors by any other means. 

Reorganize fire-drills, forbidding all running 
and confusion. 

PjJan all auditoriums built as annexes of old 
buildings so that they will be integral parts of the 
new buildings to be erected in the future. Where 
this is impossible, do not build them. 

Secure new sets of specifications and reorganize 
the system of inspection so that specifications will 
be followed in new buildings. 

Organize a school for janitors under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent of buildings in which 
they may learn the best and most efficient methods 
of carrying on their very important part of the 
school work. 

The school census should be reformed so as to 
tell how many children there are of school age in 
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the city, who they are, where they live, and where 
they attend school. 

As compared with other cities, 
makes a good showing in havmg a relatively small 
proportion of children who are over-age for their 
grades or are making slow progress. 

There are 1,000 children in the elementary 
schools who are both over-age for their grades 
and are making slow progress. The proportion 
of such children varies from five per cent to 
twenty-seven per cent. in the different schools. 
These children need individual teaching and pro- 
vision for giving it should be made. 

There are some 101 cases of extreme retarda- 
tion. These children shou!-l be in speciai ciasses. 
Some of them should not be in the public schools 
at all but in institutions. 

The course of study, teaching methods, and ad- 
ministration of the schools are better adapted to 
the needs and abilities of the girls than they are 


Sprir o&. bP | 


to those of the boys. The boys make slower 
progress, fail more often, and drop out of school 
earlier than the girls. This condition is always 


found where the school work is artificial, formal, 
and abstract. It has been remedied in other cities 
and can be remedied here. 

Promotion rates are high but not too high. 

Classes range in size from seventeen to fifty- 
three, with an average of thirty-six. Wherever 
possible, the children should be redistributed so 
as to have fewer over-crowded classes. The 
welfare of the children is vastly more important 
than the strict maintenance of school district 
boundaries. 

The teaching force consists of 238 teachers and 
principals. Of these, 199 are in elementary and 
thirty-nine in high school. 

They range in age from nineteen to seventy- 
one years and the average age is about thirty 
years. 

The teaching force is relatively stable, the aver- 
age length of service in the schools of Springfield 
being seven years. 

Salaries are relatively high, Springfield being 
fourth from the top in a comparison of average 
salaries of elementary teachers in sixteen cities 

Of each ten teachers in the elementary sc 
Seven are graduates of the Springfield High 
School and six are graduates of the Teachers 
Training School. Too large a proportion of them 
have been trained in the local schools. 

The efficiency of the system can be greatly en- 
hanced by suspending the Training School and at- 
tracting to the service of the city the best teachers 
from other localities. 


An assistant superintendent of high professional 
education and successful experience should be em- 
ployed to assist in classroom supervision. 

The members of the survey staff made 684 class- 
room visits of which 273 were for the purpose of 
observing teaching methods, and the remainder 
for noting details as to physical equipment or 
making humidity, ventilation, and illumination 
tests. 

The strongest feature of the work is the free 
relationship between pupils and teachers. The 
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weakest feature is that throughout the system 
there is too little real teaching and too much hear- 
ing O! recitations. 

In too large a proportion of the classroonis the 
work suffers from the inadequate professional, 
educational, and cultural preparation of the 
teachers. 

Throughout the elementary schools the disci- 
pline is good. 

Standard spelling tests in all grades from the 
second through the eighth indicate that in gener- 
eral the children spell as well as average children 
in other city school systems, 

Measurement of the quality of handwriting of 
pupils in the four wpper grades shows that it is m 
general as good as that of children in the same 
grades in other cities. 

Standard tests in arithmetic show that in Spring- 
field children do work in fundamentals more 
rapidly but less accurately than average children 
in other cities. In reasoning their work is less 
rapid and less accurate than the average work in 
other cities. 

The course of study in its present form is the 
product of a number of partial revisions of a 
course in use many years ago. In parts it 1s 
rigid and behind the times, while in other parts it 
is modern and progressive. It is not closely fol- 
lowed in the schools. 

The time devoted to each subject varies so 
widely in the different schools that no general 
study of the time allotment is possible. 

A new course of study and time allotment 
should be developed and in this work the best ex- 
perience of the most progressive school systems 
should be utilized. 

Tests of the existing course show that it in- 
cludes much material that is so artificial and unre- 
lated to the needs of real life that it should be 
abandoned and more useful matter substituted. 

The city should adopt the policy of supplying 
textbooks free. This promotes educational effi- 
ciency, facilitates, uniformity, and reduces ex- 
pense to the community. 

Springfield spends on its schools about one- 
third of a million dollars each year, more than 
ninety per cent. of which comes from local tqxes. 

The board of education fixes the tax rate for 
schools within limits imposed by the law. 

As compared with other cities of similar size, 
Springfield is somewhat wealthier than the aver- 
age, spends less than the average amount on city 
government and ranks a little above the average 
in its expenditures for education. 

This city spends as much as the average city 
of similar size for each high school pupil and 
more than the average amount for each elemen- 
tary pupil. 

The per capita cost in this city is more than in 
the average city for salaries of principals, main- 
tenance of buildings, purchase of stationery and 
supplies, salaries of supervisors, and the purchase 
of water and light. It is less than in the average 


city for the salaries of janitors and the purchase 
of fuel. 

The system of collection and disbursement of 
It is deficient in that 


funds is accurate and safe. 
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there is undue delay between the collection of 
tax money and its delivery to the board of edu- 
cation by the county treasurer. 

It is strongly recommended that Springfield 
will abandon the unnecessary practice of issuing 
bonds for the erection of school buildings. 

The board would do well to submit to a vote of 
the people a moderate advance in the tax rate for 
educational purposes. 

Medical inspection is carried on by one nurse. 
The work accomplished is well done but it is im- 
possible for one person to do _ thoroughly the 
amount of work that she is attempting. 

Two nurses should be employed and the half- 
time services of a physician secured. This could 
be best arranged by having the board of educa- 
tion co-operate with the board of health in em- 
ploying a municipal physician, half of whose time 
could be devoted to work in the schools. 

Nearly three-fourths of the children are not 
vaccinated. Vaccination should be required as a 
per-requisite to entrance into the public schools. 

A most successful school dental clinic is main- 
tained. 

Arrangements for the establishment 
clinic are under way. 

Special ungraded classes should be organized 
for exceptional children. A beginning should be 
made by establishing open air classes, classes for 
the mentally slow, and classes for those having 
speech defects. 

The high school has nearly 900 pupils in average 
attendance, of whom about fifty come from out- 
side the city. It is growing at the rate of about 
fifty pupils per year. About 400 pupils are boys, 
and nearly 500 girls. 

Nearly half of the pupils entering leave within 
two years. 


of an eye 


The building is seriously over-crowded and 
many of the rooms are entirely unfit for class- 
room use. 

The teaching force consists of thirty-nine men 
and women of whom nearly one-third are gradu- 
ates of the school. The salaries run from $800 
to $1,400. 

Of the pupils entering the school only about 
one in sixteen goes to college which indicates that 
the college entrance requirements should wield less 
influence than they now do in shaping the 
courses of study. 

The school needs better administration, more 
co-operation between students, teachers and prin- 
cipal, and a higher quality of teaching. 

It is recommended that the school system be 
reorganized so as to include intermediate schools 
or junior high schools which shall comprise the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. This will leave 
the first six grades in the elementary schools and 
the three highest grades in the senior high school. 

Such a reorganization will provide temporary 
relief from the over-crowding in the present high 
school until a new building can be erected. It al- 
so provides for the economic utilization of the 
present high school building. 

The proposed plan is educationally superior to 
the present one because it provides a special type 


of schooling for the boys and girls during the 
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period of adolescence when they most urgently 
need it. Schools organized as recommended are 
in successful operation in other countries and in 
many cities of this country. 

Schools organized on the proposed plan hold 
their pupils better than do schools organized as 
they are in this city at present. 

The adoption of the new plan would help to 
solve the problems of vocational education. 

If the schools are organized as is recommended, 
some opposition from teachers, principals and 
parents must be expected. This is true of every 
innovation but in this case it would not be either 
serious or of long duration. 

At present the boys and girls, upon reaching the 
limit of the compulsory attendance period, are 
scattered throughout the grades of the elementary 
and high schools. Nearly half of them are in the 
sixth grade or below. The problem of securing a 
reasonably complete elementary schooling for all 
these children is part of the problem of instituting 
vocational education. 

Among the fathers of these children only one 
in six was born in this city and of the children only 
one-half born here. This indicates that 
narrowly specialized preparation for specific in- 
dustries will not solve the problem of vocational 
education. 


were 


The children in school aspire to types of life 
work far in advance of those to which their 
brothers, sisters and fathers have succeeded in at- 
taining. They also hope to secure far more school- 
ing than it is probable that they will be able to se- 
cure. 

The statement of the boys as to life work which 
they hope to enter appear to be reliable in general 
and unreliable in detail as guides for the formula- 
tion of of vocational education. The 
choices of the girls are of less value both in gen- 
eral and in detail. 


courses 


An analysis of the available data indicates that 
most of the girls and substantially half of the boys 
desire to enter occupations for which the schools 
already offer somewhat preparatory 
training. 


adequate 


About one-half of the boys desire to enter indus- 
trial work for which general industrial prepara- 
tion can be given. 

It is recommended that the city establish courses 
of preparatory industrial training in its junior and 
senior high schools through utilizing for educa- 
tional purposes the work that is incidental to the 
maintenance of the public schools. 

This work can be instituted at slight expense 
and the major part of its cost can be defrayed 
from the building fund. : 

The school plant and school grounds represent 
an investment of more than $1,000,000 and should 
be used more hours in the day and more days in 
the vear so that the community may receive a 
larger return on its investment. 

Among the ways in which buildings and grounds 
may be more extensively used may be mentioned 
more evening school work, the organization of 
vacation schools, the use of school yards as play- 
grounds, the organization of ‘branch 
the schools, the 


libraries in 


utilization of the buildings for 
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meetings of parent and neighborhood associations, 
and the use of schoolhouses as polling places. 

The board of education should employ a di- 
rector of physical training thoroughly versed in 
school athletics and playground work. He should 
coach the teachers, organize a grammar school 
athletic league, and have charge of the summer 
playgrounds in school yards and park spaces. This 
latter phase of the work should be done in coop- 
eration with the park board. 

The school grounds should be re-planned so as 
to devote part of their areas to grass and flowers, 
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and other parts to playgrounds and play equip- 
ment. In addition there should be one centrally 
located athletic field for use by high school stu- 
dents and for the inter-school games of the en- 
tire city. 

Some arrangement should be made whereby 
well qualified teachers may be assigned to super- 
vise after-school play and athletics on the schoot 
playgrounds. For this work they should  re- 
ceive extra compensation which might amount to 
about $1.50 to $2.00 per afternoon. For similar 
work New York City pays $2.50. 


—_- 
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BY THE WAYSIDE—(XIll) 


BY EMIL STANTON 


“I want to be perfectly frank with you, Miss 
Cox. You are going into a hard place. the school- 
house itself is a mere shell, papered on the in- 
side with old newspapers. The seats and desks 
are the crudest kind of homemade contraptions. 
There is no woodshed, no well, and the board re- 
fuses to hire a janitor.” Superintendent Ballard 
paused here as if to note the effect of his words 
upon the young teacher, who had made applica- 
tion for the Woodbury school. 

“What man has done man may do, and since 
other teachers have survived the ordeal I think 
I shall try it. I am not afraid of work and I know 
that I shall like the children,” replied the little 
woman with the air of one as yet unconquered. 

“That reminds me,” said the man on whom pol- 
itics had placed the reponsibility of the Bolton 
County schools. “If you are determined to go 
out there | feel it my duty to tell you that you 
may have some trouble with the pupils. There 
are three girls who are as large or larger than 
you, and two boys who are almost men. One of 
these, Arthur Langley, is a fine young fellow. His 
grades always run from ninety to one hundred. 
He is clean and neat in appearance, and his teach- 
ers always speak well of him. He finishes school 
this year, and while it may be best for him to go 
elsewhere jor more advanced work, his going will 
be a detriment to the Woodbury school, for he 
is a shining example for the other pupils to fol- 
low. The other fellow is a big red-faced Irish boy, 
who never will know anything. I have been m 
that school. once or, twice a year ever since my 
election to this office and I have yet to hear him 
give an intelligent answer to a question asked in 
recitation. He is a nuisance, Miss Cox, that must 
be tolerated because there is no legitimate reason 
for expelling him. Of course, Patrick O'Fallon is 
beneath Arthur’s station in life, and having noth- 
ing in common there will probably be no trouble 
between them, but that O'Fallon boy impresses 
me as being a mischief-maker. He will bear 
watching.” 

Not a very bright prospect for a young teacher 
do you say? True, but little Miss Cox had the 
faculty for looking for the silver lining in her 
clouds, and was really interested in becoming ac- 
quainted with the big Irish boy, who had made 
such a woeful impression on Superintendent Bal- 


lard, 


As she went down the office steps she said to 
herself: “What in the wide world could that man 
have. eaten for breakfast to give him such a 
grouch? Sour-dough biscuits and fried potatoes 
no doubt. I am sure that | am going to like Pat- 
rick O'Fallon. Irishness is no crime. Why, I’m 
half Irish myself.” 

So the fall term of the Woodbury school opened 
with Miss Kathleen Cox as teacher. She really 
loved her pupils and enjoyed her work. There 
was very little friction and day followed day in 
such rapid succession that both teacher and pupils 


wondered if there had ever been so short an 
autumn. 
Arhtur, the Shining Example, continued to 


make high grades and kept a little mirror on his 
desk into which he always glanced before going to 
the recitation bench, The younger children were 
altogether lovable. The big girls wore their hair 
“like the teacher’s,” and when a girl does that the 
teacher need have no fear as to her standing with 
that pupil. Poor awkward Patrick O'Fallon said 
little, but his big Irish. heart appreciated every 
little attention shown him by the new teacher. 
“It’s hersilf that’s an angel. She don’t be laughin 
at me like the last taycher,’ he remarked to his 
mother, and never once did he “play hookey”’ as 
he had frequently done in days gone by. 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, and the New Year 
holidays came and went and their festivities with 
them and then came the big snow. It began some 
Lours before dawn on Monday morning and when 
the teacher and pupils reached the schoolhouse, 
the. wood pile looked like a big frosted cake. For- 
tunately there was wood enough in the house to 
last during the morning session, and, as snow 
storms are not commen in that region, everybody 
thought that the worst would be over before the 
supply of dry wood became exhausted. A rousing 
fire in the old-fashioned box heater soon warmed 
the room, and when the novelty of the situation 
had worn away, the little school settled itself to 
work, 

Patrick O’Fallon had been detained at home fou 
a reason which implicated a washing machine for 
Monday, rain or shine, weal of woe, was wash 
day in the O’Fallon household. The rest of the 
pupils excepting two or three of the tiniest, were 
in attendance and when the noon hour came no 
jollier company ever congregated for luncheon 
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than that hovered about the stove in the Wood- 
bury school that snowy day. 

The storm had ‘not abated, however, and the 
last stick of dry wood was in the stove. The wind 
had°risen and the wood pile was almost hidden 
from sight by the drifts of snow. It became evi- 
dent: that something must be done if school con- 
tnued for the afternoon. 

“l'll tell you what I think we had better do,’ 
said Miss Cox) “We will put on our wraps and 
rubbers, the boys and I will dig through to the 
wood pile and pass the sticks back to the girls at 
the door. Now don’t come out if you don’t want 
to. 1 want volunteers only.” 

That word volunteers! They had heard it in 
connection with the history stones Miss €ox had 


told them and they understood Sits sigtificarice) “It 


worked like magic. Everybody vied with every- 
body else in getting into coats and rubbers. 
Everybody, did I say? No, not everybody for 
Arthur, Langley volunteered not at all. When the 
rush for coats’ began he pulled the teacher’s big 
chair closer to the fire and comfortably ensconed 
himself therein with a copy of Longfellow’s “Hi- 
awatha” as his sole companion. 

Miss Cox was a leader who believed in “Come” 
rather than “Go” and wading knee deep through 
the snow, she attacked that wood pile with her 
own hands. The little boys worked rapidly in 
getting the big sticks to the girls, who piled them 
Ingh against the wall of the schoolroom. 

Suddenly the teacher felt a heavy hand on her 
snowy shoulder. Looking up she saw the red 
Irish face of Patrick O’Fallon towering above 
her, his eyes fairly agleam with indignation. 

“This aint no place for the likes of ye, Miss Cox. 
Didn’t ye know it’s mesilf that’d be comin’ this 
noon? Out o’ this now! It’s your death ye'll be 
after catchin’ along o’ this snow!” 

“But, Patrick n 

“No but about it, taycher! Out ye come!” 

Out she did come, for Patrick lifted her bodily 
in his strong arms and released her not until he 
reached the door. 

“Inside wid ye, taycher. Now kids, in three 
shakes of a lamb’s tail, we'll have wood enough to 
last a wake.” 

It was not long until Miss Cox cried, “Enough 
boys, we won’t have room for ourselves if you 
turn the house into a woodshed.” 

“Sure, and that’s all it’s fit for anyhow,” mut- 
tered Patrick, following the puffing, rosy-cheeked 
lads into the house. 

“The top of the marnin’ to ye, ledies!” and Pat- 
tick doffed his cap in mock politeness, managing 
to shake the snowflakes into the faces of the 
laughing girls. Suddenly the lightness in his min 
ner changed to wrath for he beheld Arthur Lang- 
ley luxuriating in the teacher’s chair. 

“The saints presarve us! And is that where 
ye are! One bound, one reaching out of a long 
brawny arm, and the teacher’s chair was empty 
Patrick O'Fallon was shaking the Shining Ex- 
ample of the Woodbury school as a terrier shakes 
a rat. 

“Ye spalpeen! Ye lazy lout! What do ye 
mane by lettin’ the taycher go out in the snow for 
wood?” 
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“I had nothing but rubbers to protect my 
shoes,” whined the Shining Examp.e. 

“Glory be! And what had the taycher? Telj 
me that, ye hound! Now out ye goes!” 

Another moment and, despite the protests of 
the teacher, who had partially recovered from her 
astonishment, Arthur found himself landing in a 
snowdrift half way to the wood pile. 

“Now pick yersilf out o’ there, ye book ayter, 
and get the ax from in under the doorstep and set 
yer lazy carcass to splittin’ up kindlin’s or ye'll 
fraze.” 

“Oh, Patrick, let him have his hat and gloves! 
We can make kindling from some of the wood in 
the house. Please let him in,” begged Miss Cox 


» thorqughly frightened by the Irish boy’s attitude. 


“P’'m .axin’ ‘yer "pardon, mum, but just now it’s 
mesilf that’s the taycher, and it’s on me program 
to learn him a lesson regardin’ his duty to ladies 
in gineral and his taycher in particular, and it's 
forninst me rules to depart from me program. 
Plaze don’t take it to heart, mum. There'll be no 
trouble if ye'll just pass me over the door kay.” 

Something akin to instinct told Miss Cox that 
further protests were useless, and Patrick locked 
the door. The Shining Example tried in vain 
to force an entrance, but finally submitted to the 
inevitable and began to split kindlings. Patrick 
watched him from a window, encouraging him by 
timely suggestons regarding his future conditct. 
When the erstwhile teacher considered the lesson 
fairly learned he called out, “put the ax where 
ye'll be able to find it next time, ye spalpeen, and 
bring yer kindlin’s in!” 

The door was opened but Arthur showed no in- 
clination to fight as Miss Cox had feared he 
would. He meekly carried in kindling enough to 
last any ordinary janitor at least three weeks be- 
fore he was allowed to approach the fire. 

Patrick dismissed his pupil by saying, “and ray 
mimber no lady in this school packs in wood 
niver again. Mark that. There’s lessons that 
ain't in books for the likes of ye to larn and it’s 
mesilf that'll say that ye gets ’em.” 

* * * * * * 

Sometimes I wonder if Superintendent Ballard 
didn’t make a mistake in selecting a “shining ex- 
ample” for the Woodbury school. What consti- 
tutes a “shining example” anyway? I don’t know 
You tell. 

——__— —— —-0- © -0-@ oe @-0- 
HUNTING AS EDUCATION 
H, S. CURTIS, PH. D. 
Olivet, Michigan 

The school in the past has taken it for granted 
that education consisted largely in acquiring 
knowledge or in the training that came in the 
process. Yet we all know that mental growth 
is not uniform and regular, but a new experience 
sometimes opens up a whole new visa and over- 
comes a whole array of old difficulties. 

Royce says in speaking of athletics, we can 
judge of the value of any course of action by its 
tendency to produce maximal experiences. Judged 
by this standard, the school does not rank very 
high. The events of which old cronies speak 
when they call up their youth are not usually 
school or at any rate study experiences. The pic- 
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tures that reappear most often in memory are 
not often of this type. This can only mean that 
school experiences did not take hold on the mem- 
ory and imagination as the other experiences did, 
which would seem to mean again that to most of 
us, study is not as effective a mental stimulus and 
consequently not as educdtive as a considerable 
number of other experience. Those events that 
rise unbidden to keep us company in our moments 
of leisure are more likely to influence our lives 
than those that are dozed through and forgotten. 

Where a boy has had an opportunity to’ hunt 
during the years from ten to fifteen, there are few 
other events that stand out in memory so clearly 
in later years. Events that thus stand the erosion 
of time and endure in unfaded colors into age 
must have found a sensitive plate that was pre- 
pared for them. They must in) some way have 
fitted into nature’s plan. Whois to say that the 
hunting that gave motive and color to so much otf 
youth, that has thrown around all of life so much 
of its own nature appeal, was less educative than 
the arithmetic that has been forgotten. 

0 0-0 & 0-0 
BOY SCOUTS 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President Emeritus of Harvard University 

My interest in the Boy Scout movement is of 
course an educational interest. I have inquired 
what boy scouts learn, what kind of doctrine is 
set before them, and what sort of training they 
receive ; and I have asked what the method of or- 
ganization is, where it starts, into what sort of 
bodies or formations Boy Scouts are grouped, and 
lastly, what scouts are expected to do in the sev- 
eral grades of the corps. Tonight I report some 
results of my inquiries. 

As I have seen more and more of education 
during my professional career, | have come more 
and more firmly to the conclusion that the most 
effective kind of education is obtained at every 
stage not by listening or reading, but by observing, 
comparing, and doing. The very best kind of 
education is obtained in doing things one’s self, 
under competent direction and with good guid- 
ance. If asked to estimate the effectiveness of 
any primary school, high school, college, or uni- 
versity, I want to know what the graduates of the 
institution have learned to do, how they can apply 
in action their faculties and their training. This 
principle is just as true in the higher education, 
that is, in colleges and universities, as it is in 
schools for children or adolescents. The best 
forms of education always involve the application 
of trained faculties in action. 

The boy scouts are organized first in patrols. 
The smallest body is the patrol, which never con- 
tains more than eight boys. Five of these patrols 
make-a troop. Every patrol has a leader; every 
troop has a scout master; and these officers are 
primarily teachers and guides. The organization 
provides continuous teaching and guidance for 
boys of from twelve to eighteen years of age. In 
some measure the boy scout organization imitates 
the organization of a city fire of police depart- 
ment, or the organization of military ar naval 
forces; and on becoming a member of the organi- 
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zation a boy scout makes a promise resale 
the oath which ‘an'ehlistéd SoldieFor sailor makes 
when he actually joins the army or navy. The 
Manual “forthe Boy Scouts of America ‘calls the 
words in which this promise or obligation ,is ex- 
pressed “an oath”; but it is not in the usual form 
of an oath of allegiance, or of the oath taken by a 
witness in the courts. It is only.a promise, and 
reads, thus: “Qn my honor I will do my best; (1) 
to do my duty to God and my country and to obey 
the scout law; (2) To help other people at all 
times ; (3) To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.” You, think, 
perhaps, that the last, phrase, “morally straight,” 
approaches slang; but it does net. In connection 
with moral life, that is a genuine, accurate mean- 
ing, of the word, “straight.”—Address. 
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THE LIBBEY SCHOLARSHIPS 


MRS, FRANCES C, VALENTINE 
Teledo, Ohio 





A decided impetus toward professional train- 
ing is being felt in Toledo on account of the 
Libbey Scholarships. Mr. Edward D. Libbey 
with a true civic interest has for two years pre- 
sented to the elementary teachers of Toledo the 
sum of one thousand dollars to be awarded by 
the Board of Education to ten teachers desiring 
to increase their efficiency by attending the sum- 
mer session of an accredited college or univer- 
sity. The beneficiaries are given a choice of six 
institutions: Columbia, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, Cornell, Pennsylvannia State University, 
Michigan State University and Chicago Univer- 
sity. Wisconsin was chosen by five of the Toledo 
teachers this summer, four enrolled at Columbia 
and one at Cornell. 

The awarding of these scholarships proves an 
incentive to other teachers to take advantage of 
the summer session of training schools for 
teachers so that Toledo has been represented in 
different institutions by at least thirty-five ele- 
mentary teachers during the summer of 1913 and 
1914. 


THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE. 


That the cooperative spirit characterizing the 
Toledo Teachers’ Association is fully recognized 
by the local Board of Education ,is evidenced 
by the request of the Board for the ap- 
pointment of twelve teachers to act in consulta- 
tion with the members of the Board. 

An election was immediately held by the, As- 
sociation resulting in the selection of seven ele- 
mentary teachers, three high-school teachers, 
and two principals. These twelve organized 
themselves into a Finance Committee, a Build- 
ing Committee and an Educational Committee of 
four members each, these committees corre- 
sponding to the committees of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Never in Toledo has there been a more cordial 
relationship between Board of Education, Su- 
perintendent of Schools and teachers than is 
shown at the present time and much interest is 
manifested in the “Council of Twelve.” 
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THE COW AT SCHOOL 


ROBERT B. KINKEAD 
Missoari State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


A teacher in a rural school, a town school, or 
any other school, for that matter, can be of in- 
estimable benefit to his community by exerting 
himself along agricultural lines. He may not be 
an expert farmer himself, but there are certain 
phases of farm work which, though simple, are 
often overlooked. 

There is another plan which is especially 
adapted to use in dairy regions. It can be used, 
however, wherever there are cows. This method 
in that of testing the cows for economical pro- 
duction of butterfat and milk by means of the 
milk scales and the Babcock Test. It is very 
simple. If you are-teaehing’in such a region, go 
out with your students and. show them how to 
weigh the milk, to take an accurate sample of milk, 
and test it out. Weigh the feed, for feed will be 
an expensive item this year; Estimate its cost. 
There will be other expenses, too, which soon 
amount up. There is labor; how long does it 
take to milk? How long does it take to clean the 
milk cans, to bottle the milk, to deliver it? 

How much do the taxes amount to? What is 
the interest on the investment, and other mis- 
cellaneous charges? 

In the Normal School at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
we have been emphasizing the testing of cows. 
Several herds have been tested and the results 
worked out under the direction of the school.The 
accompanying table shows the income and ex- 
pense for the month of July 1914, when pasture is 
short and the cows giving but little milk. 
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The cows were arranged in two groups, one 
containing six cows, and the other containing four 
cows. A comparison of the two groups shows how 
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group. Not only in the amount of milk produced, 
but also in the amount of butter fat produced, and 
the feed consumed. The first group returns more 
foreach dollar invested in feed than does the 
poorer group. When we look at the column of net 
profit we are much more impressed. The average 
for the best six shows them to be almost five times 
better than the others. If the average for the ten 
cows was as good as this, then the farmer would be 
almost fifty dollars better off for the month. There 
is even greater contrast when we compare the 
best with the poorest. If all the cows were as 
good as the best, then the farmer would be al- 
most one hundred dollars better off. This is 
twenty times better than if the average was only 
that of the poorest. 


How much does it cost to produce a gallon of 
milk. Few people could answer that question. 
This herd during the month of July produced milk 


at a cost of about sixteen cents per gallon. Did 
all cows produce milk at this same figure? An 


examination of the records of each cow show that 
some are more economical: than others. The 
best six cows made milk for thirteen cents per 
gallon; the poorest four did it at a cost of about 
twenty-four cents. As might be expected the 
best cow was the cheapest producer. She charged 
eleven cents per gallon, while the poorest cow 
charged twenty-eight cents per gallon, just two 
cents less than the owner receive for his milk. 

These figures are striking, but we must not 
place too much emphasis on the figures for one 
month. Owing to differences of periods of lac- 
tation, we might fail to appreciate the best cows 
unless we had records for the entire period of 
lactation. These figures indicate that there are 
some good cows, and some poor ones. If we 
could raise the average, then we could increase 
our profits. 


RECORD FOR A HERD FOR JULY, 1914 











much better the first group is than the latter 
Cow Pounds Test Pounds Value of 
No. Milk Per Cent. Fat Milk 
es .. 824.6 4.6 37.932 $30.923 
B .vecas SOG 3.8 28.644 32.550 
| ee 663.4 3.0 19.902 24.877 
estes es 784.3 3.8 29.803 29.411 
7 . 638.6 4.9 31.291 23.948 
| ae 570.4 4.8 27.379 21.390 
Total ....4,349.3 174.951 163.099 
Average ..724.9 4.02 29.159 27.183 
1 . . 483.6 3.7 17.893 $18.135 
6 ... 427.8 4.] 17.549 16.043 
8 ...899,3 3.7 12.961 13.136 
9 . 409.2 1.8 19.642 15.345 
Total .1,670.9 99 
Average ..417.7 4.07 17.009 15.664 
Herd 
Average 602.02 4.03 24.299 22.575 
Best 
aArom 4.02 29.159 27.183 
Poorest ..417.7 4.07 17.009 15.664 
Best ....868.0 3.3 28 644 32.559 
Poor ....350.3 3.7 12.961 13.135 


Average cost per gallon for herd 15.92 cents; for six best, 13.12 cents; 
Best cow, 11.28 cents; poorest, 28.40 cents. 

















Cost of Grain Other _Net 

Feed Expenses Profit 
$4.873 $26.050 $6.36 $19.690 
5.936 26.614 6.36 20.254 
4.848 20.029 6.36 13.669 
6.355 23.056 6.36 16.696 
5.936 18.012 6.36 11.652 
5.518 15.372 6.36 9.512 
33.466 129.633 38.16 91.473 
5.578 21.605 6.36 15.245 
$4.73 $13.262 $6.36 $6,902 
6.103 0 94/ 6.36 3.580 
6.103 7.033 6.36 673 
5.685 9.660 6.35 3.300 
$22.764 $39.895 $25.44 $14.455 
5.591 9.973 6.36 3.613 
5.623 16.952 6.36 10.592 
5.578 21.605 6.36 15.245 
5.691 9 973 6.36 3.613 
5.936 96.614 6.36 20.254 
6.103 7.033 6.36 673. 


four poorest, 23.04 cents. 
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Information gained by the pupil and the teacher 
in this way is practical. It is much better than 
studying the figures of some herd miles away. 
The personal element enters to make it intensely 
interesting, and the teacher who fails to grasp 
the situation is not doing all possible for her com- 
munity. 
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LATIN AS A PRACTICAL STUDY 





Of what practical use is the study of Latin? 
This question is frequently asked. Parents, di- 
rectors, pupils and even teachers ask it. Dr. 
Thomas March, one of the High School Inspectors 
of Pennsylvania has made a careful analysis of its 
utilitarian value and has stated it succinctly as fol- 
lows :-— 

“There are few studies taught in the high school 
of more value than Latin. This is due not only to 
the fact that a study of the language gives excel- 
lent mental discipline but because it is of great 
assistance in connection with the study of Eng- 
lish. 

“Few people know how intimate is the relation 
between Latin and our mother tongue. As mem- 
bers of the same family of languages, English and 
Latin have similar inflexional forms and the same 
roots for many of their most common words. 
Originally Anglo-Saxon had nothing but simple 
sentences. After the contact between the Romans 
and our English ancestors had been made, all 
sorts of sentence clause and phrase relations were 
taken bodily into our language from the more 
cultured language of the South. 

“It has been the experience of many that they 
never really understood English grammar until 
they had studied Latin. There is something in 
the perfect inflection of the classic tongue which 
forces a sense of the relation of words and phrases 
into the minds of young people. A knowledge 
of these relations gives its possessor a power 
which enables him to express himself with a clear- 
ness, accuracy, and effectiveness not easily obtain- 
able in any other way. 

“If one were to examine the vocabulary of the 
ordinary person of culture, he would find that a 
large percentage of the words which he uses are 
of classic origin, in fact the greater the education 
of the individual, the greater will be the number of 
such words in his vocabulary. Our great English 
dictionaries also contain more than seventy per 
cent. of words derived from the Latin and the 
Greek. Words connected with government, 
Science, philosophy and religion—words which 
are connected with the progress of the race, are 
for the most part, from the classic languages. 

“When we consider the fact that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of such derivatives, while there 
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are only a limited number of Latin words from 
which they are obtained, we have a better under- 
standing of the importance of this language. It 
would be well nigh impossible to commit to mem- 
ory even a few thousand unrelated words. If, 
however, they are taken up in the natural way, 
as component part of a language, especially when 
that language is so closely related to our own, 
the task becomes a comparatively easy one. 

“When once in possession of this fund of ma- 
terial, the study has a great advantage. 
Thousands of words become a part of his vocabu+ 
lary. He knows at sight the meanings of many 
English words which he would otherwise be com- 
pelled to look up in a dictionary. Even if through 
disuse he should lose his technical knowledge of 
the language this power would stay with him 
and give him an enlarged vocabulary a discrim- 
inafion in its use. 

“Translation is one of the best exercises for de- 
veloping freedom and precision in the use of a 
language. This is especially so when the languages 
are so closely related as the ones in question. If 
the teacher were careful to take advantage of this 
relationship, no study would be of greater value 
than the study of this ancient tongue. 

“Latin gives the student an introduction to 
many of the best things in literature. The works 
of the Latin writers at the time of the golden age 
form a model which could well be followed by the 
literary men of any period. No one can lay claim 
to being well read who has not become acquainted 
with these writers. If they are not read in the 
original, they lose much of their spirit and charm. 

“To the teacher, the preacher, the lawyer and 
the doctor, Latin is indispensible. In addition, a 
knowledge of the language and literature is al- 
most a necessity to the every day reader. Con- 
stant references and illusions to the life, ideals, 
and beliefs of classic times are to be found in all 
our literature. Even the public press, which must 
of necessity appeal to all classes draws much from 
the classics, and one would miss the point of many 
an illusion delivered from the platform, the stage, 
or the pulpit, if he were utterly ignorant of these 
subjects. While such facts could be obtained in 
other ways, their acquisition would be a dreary 
task if undertaken apart from their natural set- 
ting. 

“The study of Latin, therefore, is valuable be- 
cause in addition to giving excellent mental disci- 
pline, it gives the student a better knowledge of 
English grammar, increases his vocabulary greatly 
and develops discrimination and facility in its 
use, and in addition it is an introduction to a civili- 
zation and literature which touch life 
points. No other subject taught in 
school accomplishes so much.” 
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The school must, therefore, devote itself to the conservation of the human body and 
the training of the human mind to understand in a broad way its intellectual relations, its 


industrial obligations and its moral responsibilities. —Superintendent Martin G. Bram- 
baugh, Philadelphia. 
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CONSOLIDATION IN IOWA 


The people of Iowa have been giving much con- 
sideration to the improvement of rural school 
conditions during the past twelve months, During 
this time much has been accomplished for the 
betterment of the schools in these communities 
This is particularly true when considering the 
consolidation of rural schools. 

The first consolidated school district in lowa 
was organized about twenty years ago, and from 
that time to April 1, 1913, seventeen consolidated 
or partially consolidated districts had been voted by 
the people in various parts of the state. Since 
April 1913 some,sixty new districts have been 

voted, The organization of so many new districts 
during the past three months is in a large measure 
due to the action of the last Legislature in passing 
a law giving state aid to this class of schools. The 
greatest progress has been made in territory ad- 
joining those districts that have been longest or- 
ganized, and where people before voting had the 
best opportunity to become acquainted with the 
comparative cost and advantages of the consoli- 
dated system. Nearly one-half of the schools in 
the state are found in the adjoining counties of 
suena Vista, Clay and Dickinson. ‘There is no 
place in lowa where the organization of a district 
has been completed and transportation established 
that the people have ever gone back to the old sys- 
tem. 

The Towa)State Teachers’ Association took the 


mitiative in bringing about this better condition 
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when it set aside $2,000 to cover the expenses of 
a commission to be appointed by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction to investigate 
conditions in this and other states and report its 
findings to the Association at its annual meeting 
the following year. 

The Commission known «as the Better Iowa 
Schools Commission and composed of representa- 
tive business and school men of the state was ap- 
pointed in harmony with the foregoing instruc. 
tions. The Commission brought in reports which 
resulted in recommendations to the State 
Teachers’ Association, and among others it made 
that of offering state aid to such schools as might 
organize in accordance with the law providing for 
the consolidation of rural schools. This recom- 
mendation resulted in the passing of the law on 
consolidatiqn. 

Not only are more schools being organized, but 
in general, they are a better class of consolidated 
schools than are those of an earlier date. The 
buildings being erected are better, better rooms 
are provided for, and much attention is given to 
industrial training, including instruction in scien- 
tific agriculture. More extensive grounds are be- 
ing secured, and ample provision is made for 
playground and an MRE plot for agricul- 
ture. 

A private water system is often installed with 
pressure tank, which enables the school to pro- 
vide running water for hygienic drinking fountains 
and a flushing system for indoor closets. Other 
schools have a system of forced ventilation and at 
least one of these schools viz, Milford, is provided 
with a vacuum system for cleaning whereby all 
dust accumulations are carried to the basement. All 
of these schools are a success. 

‘\ sample activity is in Marshall county, Miss 
Gertrude Miller, county “superintendent, where 
there are nine consolidated schools under the new 
law. 


——_—___-_ —--#- o-0-@-0--e—___-___. 


WHY AND HOW 


A hard-headed Oregon farmer, a man_ sur 
charged with common sense, said: “ ‘Why is 100 
per cent. better than ‘How.’ ” 

Yes, but “Why?” is no earthly good without the 
“How,” and the “How” may be a lot of good 
without the “Why?” It is worth a lot to know 
how to divide by a fraction, even if you do not 
fully know “Why?” 

There is a lot of good in knowing how to plant 
corn, even if you do not fully understand why it 
grows. 

It is worth while to know how to utilize the 
laws of gravitation even if you don’t know why 
the laws of gravitation are as they are. 

It is interesting to know how to turn the elec- 
tric switch even if you do not know all about why 
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the light flashes as you turn it. 

Teachers sometimes undervalue the why, but 
they must never fail to appreciate the vital signifi- 
cance of the how. 


-——— ~ , an 
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IS If HONEST ? 

What is the square deal as to sample copies sent 
you as superintendent or teacher? Now, bear in 
mind that we are not expressing any opinion. It 
is a matter for each to decide for himself. The 
following letter is our excuse for referring to it 
at this time:-— 

VACATION MONEY 
June I, 1914. 

Esteemed Teacher: Copies of newest 
text-books and other educational works 
are doubtlessly presented to you by va- 
rious publishers every year. Many of 
these books are probably of no value in 
your regular work. What do you do 
with them? You can turn them into 
cash. 

Hundreds and hundreds of educators 
all over the country send accumulations 
of books to us and we reply with a check 
covering their value. Is there any reason 
why you, too, should not ‘take advantage 
of this plan? 

If you have enough books to make a 
parcel or fill a box, ship them to us by 
freight or express with your name and ad- 
dress marked plainly in the corner. Up- 
on receipt we shall advise you what they 
are worth. If our appraisement is satis- 
factory remittance’ will be made at once, 
or if not satisfactory, the books will be re- 
turned and transportation charges paid by 
us. That’s fair, isn’t it? 

Prompt attention should be given this 
matter. In a year or so books of this 
kind become old editions and valueless. 
Remember, this offer includes both new 
and second-hand books of all kinds but we 
should suggest in the case of other than 
school books, to send us a list of titles 
and dates and we can advise you what 
books to send, and save freight on useless 
or unusable volumes. , 

We always send check the same day 
that our offer is accepted. 

Respectfully yours, 





We know tthat many superintendents and 
teachers are very conscientious about this and 
never sell books given in this way. 

If a book is asked for, of course, it should rever 
be sold. Of that there can be no two opinions. If 
you ask for a book for examination you virtually 
agree to use it only for examination. To ask for 
a book as a gift to sell is an act that we do not 
care to characterize. 

Of course every book sent in response to a let- 
ter like the above takes the place of a book that the 
publisher would otherwise sell. 

At the other extreme is a case which is ent! irelv 
clear in its morality. Wher books have accumu- 
lated and you are to move and cannot wis sely take 
the books with you it is entirely honest to sell 
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them. There is nothing else to do with them. 
It is a condition and not a_ theory that con- 
fronts you. Between the two extremes, opinions 
differ, but one usually knows what is right and 
just. 
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MR. CHARLES WELSH 

Mr. Charles Welsh, managing editor of World 
Book Company, was such an unusual man, person- 
ally, fraternally and professionally, that we can- 
not allow the notice of his death to pass without 
more than a mere chronicle of the fact. Mr. 
Welsh came to this country from England 
several years ago to do special work for 
the house of D.C. Heath & Co., and later 
did highly important work for the International 
Correspondence School of Scranton, but during the 
last years of his life was managing editor of 
World Book Company, where he was exceedingly 
happy. From his first days in America. wetil the 
last we were in close friendship with Mr., Welsh, 
whose acquaintance with the best in literature was 
a delight to his friends, whose literary work was 
more abundant than that of any other whom we 
have known, and whose comradeship in friendship 
was a perpetual joy. 





—- == 
TEACHER-TRAINING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
This week sees the initiation of an important 

movement by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the inauguration of a Conferenee on 
Teacher-Training for rural schools in Chicaga, 
September 24-25-26, at which thirty of the leading 
specialists in Rural Education are upon the pro- 
gram. It is not often thai a program of the Na- 
tional Education’ Association contains an array of 
more notable educational specialists. They are 
all very much alive men and women, and they are 
to deal with all of the vital and complex problems 
of the rural schools. 


a 
ACADEMIC RECOGNITION FCR PRACTICAL 
FARMERS 
The United States Bureau of Education 
calls attention to the fact that in 


February, 1909, the University of Wiscon- 
sin publicly bestowed on three practical agri- 
culturists engraved certificates of recognition. 
Since then it has each year similarly honored 
three or four men for their services to agriculture. 
The recipient of one of these testimonials need not 
have had any previous academic education. He 
is selected for the honor wholly on the strength 
of his contributions to the agricultural progress of 
the state and nation. Asa matter of fact, the ma- 
jority of those upon whom these honorary certih- 
cates have been conferred do not hold any aca- 
demic degree. The university officers declare that 
the certificate itself is not an hondtaty degree but 
a new and unique distinction, by bestowing which 
the University of Wisconsin publ icly testifies that 
there are achievements not connected with formal 
education that are worthy of recognition by the 
highest educational agency of the state. 

The Maryland Agricultural College has put 
into operation a similar policy. The faculty has 
voted to grant annually a limited number (usually 
three) of certificates of merit to citizens of the 
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State who have achieved distinction in some field 
ot agricultural activity. Like the Wisconsin 
testimonials these certificates are not awarded ou 
the basis of scholastic attainments or training. 
They record the opinion of the faculty that the ef- 
forts of the individuals upon whom they are be- 
stowed have tended to advance the economic, so- 
cial, or moral conditions of rural life in Mary- 
land. Thus the college hopes to encourage men 
who have had no opportunity for academic educa- 
tion in their devotion to the interests of agricul- 
ture and country life. For the present these 
honors are restricted to citizens of the State, three 
having received the distinction last June, but ulti- 
mately it is planned to remove this limitation. 
e 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, SURVEY 

Springfield, Illinois, has had a scientific survey 
of the schools, one of safe and sane, honest and 
efficient variety with no vicious nightmare behind 
it. Eight persons gave a total of seventy weeks, 
aside from clerical work. The entire cost was 
but $3,621 and of this the city paid $1,000, and the 
Sage Foundation the remainder. 

The Survey was achieved without any open or 
secret opposition on the part of the teachers, su- 
perintendents, or members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Of the details of the Survey we speak 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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SABBATIC LEAVE 

Eight members of the faculty of the University 
of Oklahoma have been granted sabbatic leave of 
absence for the school year 1914-1915. The con- 
ditions under which leave of absence is granted are 
as follows :— 

Leave of absence on half pay for a 
period not exceeding one year may be 
granted by the President of the Univer- 
sity, to any teacher above the rank of in- 
structor who has completed seven years 
of service as teacher in the 
university, provided the time shall be 
given to study and travel, approved by 
the President of the University, and pro- 
vided further that said teacher shall file 
with the university a bond guaranteeing 
to remain in the employ of the university 
three years after the expiration of said 
leave of absence, or to refund one-third 
of the amount received during the leave of 
absence for each of the three years that 
he does not so remain. 

Those who have been granted absence under 
this provision for the ensuing school year are as 
follows :— 

Roy Gittinger, for pursuing special work in Calif- 
ornia; Samuel Watson Reaves, for special study 
in the University of Chicago; Sardis Roy Hadsell, 
for special study in the University of Chicago; 
Henry H. Lane, study in Princetown University ; 
Louis A. Turley, for doing graduate work at Har- 
vard; Roy Temple House, for special study in 
American University; his plan had been to 
study in Germany; Lucile Dore, for special study 
in France; J. B. Ceeadle, for teaching at Stanford 
University Law School. 
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STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


Miss Kate Devereux Blake, president of the As- 
sociation of Women Principais of New York City, 
and principal of Public School Number Six, Man- 
hattan, has give the school children a new verse 
for “Star Spangled Banner, which was sung by 
the public schools on September 14, at the sugges- 
tion of the United States Commissioner of Edy- 
cation. We publish the new verse in this issue of 
the Journal of Education, and we sincerely hope 
that it will be incorporated in the song as it shall 
be sung by the schools. It gives a new flavor to 
a great song. 


oa , ™ 
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SCHOOLMANSE 


The attempt to load the school language witi 
the word “teacherage” is most unfortunate. A 
well equipped public man and an author of high 
repute writes us that “teacherage is a horrible 
word.” The teacher’s home on the school 
grounds or nearby is sure to be popular in rural 
districts and it is important that a good name be 
attached thereto. “Schoolmanse” is everyway 
worthy and well qualified. 
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EDUCATION SUNDAY 

Hon. Calin N Kendall, State Commissioner of 
New Jersey, with the co-operation of Governor 
Vielder, inaugurated an Education Sunday just 
prior to the opening of the school year. The pap- 
tors of the state quite generally responded and the 
attention of thousands of citizens was directed to 
the significance of the public schools. 
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HEADQUARTERS AT CINCINNATI 
The Department of Superintendence will meet 
in Cincinnati, February 22—26, 1915. Hotels Gib- 
son and Sinton are within a few rods of each other, 


and are in the same cl: 





iss, each is a fine hotel, and 
they will be headquarters jointly. It is immaterial 
in which one is located, but he should make reser- 
vation in one or another at once. 
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Congressman James B. Aswell of Louisiana, ts 
another schoolmaster statesman, who is appre- 
ciated by his constituents. He was one time state 
superintendent, is an efficient Congressman, and 
has been re-nominated—which means re-elec- 
tion-— by a vote of more than three to one. 


Twenty-nine states have legislated in favor of 
some form of practical activities in public schools, 
and of these twenty-five have taken such action 
within the last fifteen years. 

“Alfalfa” is the Arabic for “the best fodder. 
What the schools need is educational alfalfa, or 
the best feed for children. 

Some persons know too little, and guess too 

} 7 7 > > sa} 
much as to the causes of no-results. 

No one needs a better home life than the 
teachers. 

There was never so little security in position. 


‘a _* gaa Spat! 
Moralizing rarely if ever helps morals. j 
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THE WEEK 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 

The almost continuous fighting between the al- 
jes and the Germans, which marked the sixth 
week of the war, will probably pass into history 
as the Battle of the Marne, but it was really a suc- 
cession of battles, during which the allies pushed 
‘he invaders back, mile by mile, until from a point 
a few miles southeast of Paris, they were driven 
more than sixty miles to the northeast. The al- 
hes outflanked the German right, and came near 
enveloping it completely. The week wrought a 
complete transformation of the situation. It 
cnded with the German right army retreating be- 
yond the river Vesle between Rheims and Sois- 
sons, while the forces in the centre were falling 
back north of Vitry-le-Francois and Seimaize, 
across the river Marne, and in the hilly, wooded 
country between Vitry and Verdun. 

THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE. 

The next river to be made historic in connec- 
iion with this great struggle is the Aisne. To 
the north of Paris, there are six rivers which run 
across the direction of the allies’ advance: the 
Marne, where the heavy fighting took place be- 
tore the Germans were driven back ; the Ourcg, the 
passage of which by the allies was not contested ; 
‘the Vesle, where there was little opposition to 
the allies’ forward movement; the Aisne, at 
which the Germans have been making a deter- 
mined stand ; and beyond that, the Ailette, and the 
Oise. Of the results of the operations along the 
Aisne, little is definitely known, and such reports 
as have been cabled are conflicting. But the al- 
lies are fighting with the confidence gained from 
their victories ; and, if they win in this battle, they 
are likely to drive the invaders back to the Ger- 
man frontier. Meanwhile, the Belgians are in a 
position to harass a retreat, and on the east, the 
Russians are pressing forward steadily but slowly, 
with Berlin as their objective point. 

THE CATHEDRAL AT RHEIMS DESTROYED. 

Not since the sacking and burning of Louvain, 
with its priceless treasures of art and literature, 
lias there been so striking an example of the 
iuthlessness of war as in the destruction of tuc 
historic and beautiful Cathedral at Rheims by the 
German artillery fire. This took place on Sun- 
day, and was an incident of the fierce and con- 
tinous fighting on the allies left in the vicinity of 
nheims, and between that town and the Argonne 
ridge. This noble cathedral dates back to the 
liirteen century, and was regarded as the most 
perfect exemplification of the Gothic style in ex- 
istence. It was there that the kings of France 
iiom Philip II to Charles X. were crowned; and 
it was there that the Maid of Orleans, after her 
¢xtraordinary career, stood, banner in hand, and 
watched the crowning of Charles VII. The west 
facade, with its deep portals, contained more than 
500 Statues of scriptual personages and kings ot 
France. 

TURKEY AND ITS “CAPITULATIONS.” 

It is not surprising that the Turkish govern- 
Ment should think this a favorable opportunity, 
When nearly the whole of Christendom is in- 
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IN REVIEW 


volved in war to relieve itself of the humiliating 
limitations to its sovereignty embodied in the so- 
calied “capitulations.” 


Included in these capitu- 
lations with 


Turkey has now summarily, abro- 
gated by proclamation, were a series of conven- 
tions and treaties ly which the sovereignty of 
Turkey was restricted, and foreigners were ex- 
<mpted from local jurisdiction in civil and crimi- 
nal courts, and case? to which they were parties 
were tried by diplomatic representatives of their 
own governments. Japan was formerly similarly 
icttered, but was atlowed full sovereignty under 
icaties drawn in 1899, Turkey has chafed under 
these requirements; and, in spite of the protests 
vi other governmerts, is likely to insist on their 
.brogation. i 


HOME RULE AND THE WAR. 


Under the announcement made by Premier 
Asquith on the fifteenth instant, and the special 
bill introduced by him, the Irish Home Rule bill, 
and the Welsh Disestablishment bill go at once 
upon the statute book, but their operation will 
ye suspended for a year. Mr. Asquith promises 
an entirely new amending bill before the Home 
ule bill takes effect. Bonar Law, the Unionist 
leader charged the government with breach 
o: faith in insisting upon the Home Rule bill, 
and led the entire unionist party out of the cham- 
ver by way of protest. But, this demonstra- 
on having been made, the government policy 
will not .be actively opposed while the war lasts. 
Nationalist Volunteers and Ulster Volunteers are 
enlisting for the war; and, fighting side by side 
against a common cuemy, they may reach a bet- 
ter understanding. The present crisis dwarfs all 
other issues. 


THE WAR TAX. 

The House Committee on Ways and Means at 
first planned to raise a considerable part of the 
proposed war tax of $100,000,000 by lowering the 
exemptions and increasing the rate of the income 
iax, but the President opposed this plan on the 
ground that the proposed increase would not be 
available in season. It was then proposed that 
a tax of three per cent. be levied on all freight 
bills. It might have been thought that the rail- 
roads were already suffering enough from dimin- 
ished revenues, increased expenses and the refusal 
vi the Interstate Commerce Commission to sanc- 
tion the proposed increase of freight rates, but 
this consideration ‘naturally made little impres- 
sion upon politicians who regard the railroads 
as fair game for any attack; and the proposed 
tax on freight bills would have been adopted by 
the committee if there had not been ground to 
apprehend that it would be strenuously fought in 
both houses. 

THE TAXES OF 1898 REVIVED. 

The House Democrats, assembled in caucus, 
finally decided to follow what may be described as 
the line of least resistance by reviving the spec- 
1al taxes imposed in connection with the Spanish 
war in 1898. It is now proposed to impose a 





[Continued on page 278.] 
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THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING THE NA- 
TURE AND EFFECTS OF NARCOTICS 


A. C. BAINBRIDGE 


This has been a subject of discussion among 
teachers in every state in the union, ever since 
Scientific Temperance Instruction was adopted 
by state law as a part of the regular school course. 
It has been, and to a large extent still is, an open 
field. Each teacher has used the methods best 
suited to his school and community. For any one 
weacher to say that his way is absolutely the best, 
petokens self-conceit out of harmony with his ad- 
vancement; but as ideas are exchanged, each one 
may cull those he can best use. 

The teacher should be the strongest intellectual 
and ethical force in the schooolroom. Example 
is conceded to be the most effective method of 
teaching, for “you teach more by what you are 
than what you say.” Hence, the first requisite 
is that the teacher be 4 total abstainer from all 
forms of narcotics, both on and off duty. 

The next requisite is correct information. Re- 
jiable books, giving scientific facts in plain lan- 
guage, are now to be found in every up-to-date 
school library. These the teacher may use for 
study, class work or reference. Other books in 
which facts are given in more simple language, 
may be placed in the hands of children and youth. 
As the state school laws generally require that in- 
struction be given in all the grades, the methods 
of presentation must differ according to the age 
and capacity of the pupils in the class. 

The principles of pedagogy that apply to other 
lines of instruction are of the same value here. 

Children of all ages learn more rapidly when the 
subject-matter is presented to their eyes as weil 
as to their ears, and remember more clearly when 
the hands and feet are acting in harmony with 


les- 


these organs of sense. Oral and text-book 
cons should therefore be combined with black- 
board lessons, chalk-talks, notes, outlines, pic- 
tures and experiments. These should supple- 
mented, 


expressive motions of the fingers, hands, head 


particularly in the primary grades, with 


end feet, giving emphasis by stepping, clapping 
or other appropriate exercises to the most im- 
portant truths taught. Memory is strengthened 
by the repeated action of both the body and brain 
cells, and pupils who recite what they have learned, 
reproduce what they have seen, or act out what 
they have read, will more readily understand and 
longer remember the instruction given. 

The instruction should be positive and clear. 
Much negative instruction falls short of the mark. 
A perplexed little boy once expressed it this 
way :— 

“You tell me what to ‘don’t,’ but you don’t tell 
me what to ‘do’.” 

This does not mean that the injurious effects of 
narcotics should not be pointed out, and a de- 
cided warning be raised against them. On the 
contrary, the evils following their use should be 
plainly stated, the harm done to every organ and 
tissue of the body should be clarly explained. The 
class should know, for instance, that the paralyz- 
ing effect of all narcotics upon the inhibitions is 
only one of degree, from. the soothing 
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cup ol tea or the tiny cigarette, past the wine- 
glass and all its affinities, to total unconsciousness 
under the opium pipe. 

it does mean that the positive view of the strong 
clean.man Or woman, who uses none of these 
things, should be kept to the front. The power of 
a temperate life, which means a self-control that 
can use good things in moderation, and abstain 


ce al thino wid h ; ; 
from all bad things, should be the point in every 


lesson. 

The facinating story of cell-life in the blood, 
and various organs of the body, told in appropri- 
ate language, never fails to interest children of 
every age. This awakens respect for “The House 
M e Live In,” so wonderfully constructed, and 
gives birth to a desire to keep it in prime condition, 
or as a grammar grade boy once said,—‘Give the 
little cells a fair chance.” This is particularly 
true when the brain is the subject under consider- 
ation. It is when we are talking of it as the seat 
of thought, the organ we use when we study, plan, 
remember and enjoy all that makes life worth 
while, that the wish to preserve it intact becomes a 
positive ambition. 

From the very first lesson in the receiving class, 
on through the high school, the feal value of 
water as a drink should be strongly emphasized. 
Its power to quench thirst, to cleanse, purify and 
to nourish, should be strongly illustrated by ex- 
periments as well as by oral and text-book lessons. 

The beauty and utility of natural things should 
be held constantly before the minds of the chil- 
dren. Let them notice, as they handle the grape, 
its insect-proof bottle and its air-tight stopper; 
the apple, its firm shining skin, preserving the prec- 
ious juice, and guarding off all intruders; and the 
each with its fuzzv coz Point them to the other 

le vegetables, each in its 
own way giving to man its best for his food. The 
decayed juice of these, containing alcohol, the 
product of their decay, bottled or casked for the 
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market, will suffer in the contrast. 
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ruits, the grains and t 


In the “Beautiful Land of the Teens” am- 
the 


bitions are born. These years designate 
tune when the beauty of a pure life and “The 


ve 


trength of Being Clean” can best be taught. 
The enormous power of influence, and all that 
tands for noble citizenship, will be subjects for 
earnest thought and careful action. Bovs want to 
be manly, and girls want to be womanly, in the 
highest sense. Hence, in these grades the study 
of self-control that empowers them to shun all 
forms of narcotics, as a menace to their manhood 
and womanhood, will be a means to an end. They 
will desire to be free from the bondage of the 
poisons that destroy both body and brain and to 
perfect their physical, mental, social and moral 
life. 

These lessons should be varied and given with 
enthusiasm as separate studies in the grades but in 
all classes they can easily be combined with nature- 
study, physiology, hygiene and civics. All maudlin 
sentiment and personal allusions should be de- 
terminedly avoided. They only create prejudice 
and tend to weaken the truth. 

Pledges, as such, have no place in school-work. 
Give the truth. The children will do the rest. 

In the higher grades, the high schoo! and the 
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,niversity, the ever-present notebook is a neces- 
sity. The facts gathered here, and from their text- 
hooks, will furnish material for recitations, debates 
and essays. ‘The last named is particularly valu- 
able, as it leads to individual research and widens 
the view-point. 

Occasional quizzes are of great importance. 
They may be in the form of questions on the ad- 
vance of temperance sentiment ainong business 
men, railroad officials, labor unions and all organi- 
gations where dependable men or boys are 
wanted. Or on the advance of prohibition, or the 
suppression of the sale of cigarettes. In these, 
not only the physical aspect,—our national 
health__but economic, social and public safety 
problems may be discussed, and results recorded. 

A report ‘from a college or high school as to 
the scholarship and standing of non-smokers and 
non-drinkers will be of value. A glance at the 
criminal records, a roll call of insane asylums and 
alms-houses may be made a lesson for clean citizen- 
ship. The wise athlete already knows where his 
strength lies; and more definitely than teachers 
dream, boys settle this question at the bat or goal. 

The life and work of prominent temperance ad- 
yocates may often be referred to with advantage. 
The class will enjoy giving quotations from promi- 
nent men and women who have spoken definitely 
upon this subject; as Abraham Lincoln, Francis 
Willard, Neal Dow, Burbank, Jordan, Roosevelt 
and others. 

Scientific instruction on the nature and effects 
of narcotics must be given line upon line, precept 
upon precept, year after year, if we would cleanse 
our citizenship of their use. 

While a teacher may not directly teach the 
moral evils that result from the use of narcotics, 
he should sense and lead his pupils to sense, the 
great moral uplift that must come to our nation 
as the result of these truths being caught in our 
public schools. 

The moral element cannot be entirely omitted. 
As occasion offers, the youth should be taught 
that since they are created beings, they owe it 
to their Creator to keep their bodies in the best 
possible condition. And this, not for their indi- 
vidual good alone, but because of the active ser- 
vice they may the better render to their fellows. 

Their places as children in a family, and as citi- 
zens of a free country, demand this of them as a 


primary obligation. “No man liveth unto him- 
self.” 


, 
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APPRECIATION OF MR. WELLAND HENDRICK 


[By the President of the Students’ Council, New York 


Training School for Teachers.] 


he last day of June marked the close of a very active 
term in the New York Training School for Teachers 
under the principalship of Mr. Welland Hendrick. In 
January, 1913, the former principal, Dr. Edward Jones, 
retired from office. Many then believed that the activi- 
ties of the institution would be seriously interrupted 
pending the appointment of a permanent principal. But 
they were entirely mistaken, for Mr. Hendrick stepped 
into office as acting principal and made the business of 
the school proceed as smoothly as ever. Mr. Hendrick’s 
keen powers of observation and his knowledge of human 
nature, especially student-nature, won him the admira- 
tion of the entire school. Members of the faculty and 
student body alike entered into their principal's plans 
with wonderful co-operation and the results pleased even 
the more critical. 

Mr, Hendrick graduated from Colgate University in 
1880, and there took his master’s degree three years 
later. He began his career as “schoolmaster” in a small 
village in New York State. Later, he became principal 
of a high school in Saratoga Springs. For several years 
after that, he taught at the State Normal School in Cort- 
land. 

In 1893, Mr. Hendrick became institute conductor for 
New York State. Five years later the Training School 
for Teachers was founded in New York City. Here Mr. 
Hendrick was called to fill the office of vice-president and 
that of the head of the Department of History. These 
offices he held until called upon to act as principal. 

Mr. Hendrick has become known not only through his 
work in the schools, but through his writing. In 1890, he 
published a small textbook entitled: “A Brief History 
of the Empire State.” Later came out his “Joysome 
which is a delightful satire and 
into the study of pedagogy. 


History cf Education,” 


put “spice” 
In 1909, \ 


schoo] 


Ir. Hendrick began to publish monthly a short 
This he 
afterwards merged into “The School Journal,” of which 
Mr. 


magazine called, “The Point of View.” 


Hendrick is still assistant editor. 


Mr. Hendrick is an active member of the “National 
Education Association,” and of the “New York School 
Masters’ Club.” 


Mr. Hendrick was very much beloved by the students 
of the New York Training School for Teachers 
the end of the term the Students’ council passed resolu 


Towards 


tions showing their appreciation of the work of Mr. Hen 
drick 


paper on June 20, 1914 


These resolutions were printed in a local news- 
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“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER" 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, 1814 


Oh, say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming, 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous 
fight 

O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly stream- 
ing ? 

And the rockets’ red glare, 

The bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 

Oh, say does that Star Spangled Banner yet wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 


KATE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 1934 


Oh, say can you see, you who glory in war, 

All the wounded and dead of the red battle’s reaping ? 

Can you listen unmoved to iheir agonied groans, | 

Hear the children who starve, and the pale widow 
weeping ? 

Henceforth let us swear 

Bombs shall not burst in airs 

Nor war's desolation wreck all that is fair, 

But the Star Spangled Banner, by workers unfurled, 

Shall give hope to the nations and peace to the 


world. 
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APPLE DAY EXERCISE 
JANE A, STEWART 


[A large tub filled with earth stands in the centre of 
the stage. An apple tree sapling is brought in, and as 
the various lines are recited, the action accompanies the 
wands. | 

I “THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE.” 

(By William Cullen Bryant.) 

First Pupil (beckoning to those who fetch in the apple 
sapling )— 

“Come, let us plant the apple tree!” 

(To two assistants with spades.) 

“Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made;” 

Second— 

“There gently lay the roots, and there 

Sift the dark mould with kindly care,” 
Third—‘‘And press it o’er them tenderly.” 
Fourth— 

“As round the sleeping infant’s feet 

We softly fold the cradle sheet;” 
All Four Together (after the sapling is planted)— 

“So plant we the apple tree!” 

First--“What plant we in this apple tree?” 

Second (responds)— 

“Buds, which the breath of summer days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 

Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest; 

We plant upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower 

When we plant the apple tree.” 

First—What plant we in this apple tree? 

Third— 

“Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 
A world of blossom for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room , 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple tree!” 
First—What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fourth— 
“Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 
While children come with cries cf glee 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 
At the foot of the apple tree.” 
First— 
“The fruitage of this apple tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
(All wave flag.) 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 
And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple tree.” 

Il. APPLE TREES. (For nine pupils.) 

First—Solomon said, “As the apple tree among the 
trees of the wood so is my beloved among the Sons.” 
And the apple tree today, in the estimation of many 
people is still the most valuable of all trees. Its classi- 
fication and description have been carefully made by 
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distinguished natural scientists who have done much to 
advance public knowledge of many fruit trees as well] 
as of the apple tree. 

Second—The apple tree was extensively cultivated by 
the Romans, by whom it is said to have been introduce@ 
into Britain. It is now one of the most widely distributed 
of fruit trees. While it grows best in colder zones, it is 
also met with in tropical and sub-tropical countries like 
the West Indies Arabia Persia and the coasts of the 
Mediterranean sea. 

Third—The principal apple producing section of the 
United States once was in New York state, but now the 
great orchards of the Western states are supplying im- 
mense quantities of the popular apple, and apple trees are 
being multiplied in Colorado, Texas, Oregon and Wash- 
ington states, where they grow well and are sources of 
great wealth to their planters. 

Fourth—The apple tree, even in a cultivated state is 
seldom more than thirty or forty feet high. The tree has 
a large round head; the leaves are broadly ovate and the 
flowers are produced in bunches, three to six in a bunch. 
The apple tree blossoms, as every body knows, are most 
fragrant and beautiful with their large white petals tinted 
with rose color on the outside. The wood of the apple 
tree is hard, durable and close grained. 

Fifth—The original apple tree—the “crab-apple’—is 
often planted for its wood as well as for an ornamental 
tree. The native wild apple (or crab-apple) of Great Bri- 
tain is a rather small and often stunted looking tree, with 
uneatable fruit, yet it is the parent of almost all, (if not 
all) of the apple trees whose fruit is so valued today. 

Sixth—Kahn, (one of the twelve men whom Linnaeus 
called his apostles and sent out to explore the vegetable 
world), describes the American crab-tree as a species of 
wild apple trees growing in the woods and glades, and 
especially on little hillocks, near rivers. He found these 
trees plentiful in Pennsylvania, but scarce in New Jersey, 
and told how some people had planted crab-apple trees 
just for the sake of their fragrant blossoms, although 
the apples were “small, sour and unfit for anything but 
to make vinegar of.” 

Seventh—There is no reason to believe that the fruit 
of our American wild-apple trees is any smaller or more 
bitter than that of the orginal wild-apple trees from 
which it sprung. The wild-apple tree flowers later than 
the cultivated tree; and its fragrant fruit hangs to the 
branches on clustered stems long after the leaves have 
fallen; or, lying under the leaves all winter, turns yellow 
and seldom begins to rot before spring comes on. The 
American crab apple tree is often only a bushy shrub, 
with contorted branches, but often reaches the size of 
a tree. It grows abundantly in most states but reaches 
its greatest size in the valleys of the lower Ohio basin. 

Eighth—The reasons why the apple tree is now so 
popular are easily understood. In the first place, its 
fruit keeps longer than that of most other trees. Then, 
too, apples have become a most useful article of diet, 
and the life of the apple tree is quite long; it brings 
forth fruit sometimes for a hundred years. An orchard 
of apple trees planted for profit, can be depended on to 
produce fruit for, at least, thirty years and often for 
a longer period. 

Ninth—Apple trees, to do the best for the planter, 
must be treated right and cared for properly. Scores 
of varieties have been cultivated. New kinds of fruit are 
constantly being produced by the science of grafting, and 
the trees also grow well by layers and cuttings. As the 
new fruit are pr duced, many of the old ones die out. 
Names of the different brands of apples change con- 
stantly as do the apples themselves. Methods of growth 
affect the [ruit greatly. And among the wonders pro- 
duced from the apple tree are those of Luther Burbank, 








the horticultural wizard, who, among others, succeeded 
jn producing an apple that is red on one side and green 
on the other, while half of it is sweet and the other sour. 


8. RECITATION (for four pupils) :— 
First— 
Hail! Hail! to our apple tree! 
All hail! to apples juicy and red 
Guarded from blight and disease 
As on sap, light and sunshine they’re fed. 
Second— 
Apples! with cheeks green and crimson 
Apples! striped with yellow so gay 
So toothsome and tender and healthful 
Good apples! Our care you repay. 
Third— 
Hail! Hail! to our apple tree 
As it sends forth its leaflets of green, 
No tree more useful and valued 
Grows in the orchard serene. 
Fourth— 
We hail you our apple tree good! 
The sunshine and rain follow suit 
To see that you thrive through the years 
And give us your health-giving fruit! 


es wee 
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UNUSUAL HONOR 


In the main reading room of the New York 
Public Library is a beautiful bronze tablet com- 
memorating the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Sir Isaac Pitman, the inventor of phon- 
ography. 

This tablet also marks the establishment of a 
permanent reference library of volumes on short- 








hand and kindred subjects, for use of teachers 
and writers of shorthand. Among those who 
were supporters of the movement to commemo- 
rate the work of the late Sir Isaac Pitman were, 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States; Dr. Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education; President Hadley, 
Yale University; Chancellor Elmer EE. Brown, 
New York University; William H. Maxwell, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, New York City; Dr. A. 
H. MacKay, Superintendent of Education, Hali- 
fax, Canada; Dr. A. B. Poland, Superintendent 
of Schools, Newark, and Dr. Andrew Carnegie. 
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WHAT WAS AND WHAT SHOULD BE 


PHILIP W. L, COE 
Solvay, N. ¥. 


Judged by the old standards, the schools as I 
found them were beyond doubt efficient :-— 

The pupils who took them passed the Re- 
gents’ examinations. 

A large proportion of the pupils who grad- 
uated went to college, 

Of these nearly all were successful, 

The mastery of the school arts was above the 
average, 

The work in abstract number, spelling and 
reading in the lower grammar grades was 
very good indeed. 

The curricula of the seventh and eighth grades 
and the high school, were rich in their offer- 
ings, including excellent courses in dress- 
making and drawing, and good conventional 
courses in shopwork, cooking, and commer- 
cial studies. 

Judged by sounder, broader and more funda- 
mental standards, the Schools were much less ef- 
ficient ; for 

Too large a proportion of pupils were massed 
in the lower grades, where the instruction was 
not fitted to the*néed or ages of the older 
children; 

The dropping out of pupils from school was 
very great, and these pupils, when looked 
up, were usually found to be driving grocery 
carts, running errands or “out of a job,” do- 
ing work (if working at all) which gives little 
opportunity for advancement ; 

This loss of pupils from school was the di- 
rect results of pupils remaining in grades for 
which they were too old. 

The newer conception of what public education 
should accomplish demands :— 

That the High School must not cater to the 
selected few, who are to enter college, but to 
all the children of the community; 

That the School shall prepare the ninety- 
seven for actual participation in life, as well 
as the three for college; 

That the pupils shall advance through the 
grades as rapidly as they can and as slowly 
as they must; 

That non-promotions, and the consequent 
over-age and dropping-out of pupils be re- 
duced to a minimum; 

That uniform school requirements for all 
pupils must be justified by practical experi- 
ence or else be given up; 

In a word, that each and every pupil be given 
that instruction which will help him to be- 
come a socially efficient citizen of this repub- 
lic—Report. 
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A proféssor of Columbia University has’ made 
a “laboratory study” of smoking in that univer- 
sity. The class standing of students who smoke 
is below the average, but smoking begets»sociabil- 
ity - and -sociability reduces . scholarship, 
Hence, it is impossible to say how’much, directly, 
smoking affects student standing. 
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PREDICTING THE WAR 


Will you please to tell me where a prophecy by a 
famous seeress predicting the present war in Europe may 
be found. 

(Signed) E. E. G. 


Possibly E., E.G, refers to a prediction made by Mme. 
de Thebes, a French lady who has achieved distinction 
in the past for her wonderful prophecies. The prophecy 
in question appeared last November in all the principal 
newspapers of Europe and America; in view of this, they 
cannot be called post facto forecasts. 

The following are Mme. de Thebes’ predictions:— 

Profound changes in their nature a political revolution 
will occur in Germany, and the national life of the Ger- 
mans will be transformed. 

Riots will take place in Austria, and blood will flow in 
Vienna. The house of Hapsburg will be in grave peril, 
and the countty will be sorely tried. 

War will continue to menace the world, 
Mars predominating throughout the year. 

France will be drawn into a war and will be victorous. 
An era of love, peace, great hopes, and great labors will 
date from 1914, but first the wars must be tinted with 
blood, water, and fire. 

Of greater interest is the forecast of Napoleon I. made 
almost one hundred years ago: “In a century,” he ex- 
claimed, “Europe will be all cossack or all republican.” 

J. W. Redway. 
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WAR’S EFFECT ON COLLEGES 


Colleges throughout the United States will feel the 
effect of the European war this year, not only as far as 
their student bodies are concerned, but also as concerns 
their teaching staffs, especially in their language depart- 
ments and in many of their scientific faculties, where a 
great part of the instructors have been foreigners re- 
cruited from European universities. Many of these have 
already returned to their respective countries and are 
serving as reservists in the war. In 1913 there were 
4,222 foreign students in American colleges. 

New York has the largest number of foreign students 
in any one state, having a total of 697, distributed in 
nineteen institutions. Pennsylvania ranks next, with 506 
students in twenty-two institutions. Massachusetts has 
The enroll- 
ment of foreign students in these three states alone is 
1,645, or approximately thirty-nine per cent. of the total 
number. 

The foreign students hailed from fifty-one different 
countries, not including the dependencies of the United 
States, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico. 
Those sending the largest contingents were as follows:— 

Canada, 653; China, 594; Japan, 336; Mexico, 223: Great 
Britain and Ireland, 212; Cuba, 209; India, 162: Finland, 
124; Germany, 122. 


442 foreign students in fifteen institutions. 
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BOOK TABLE. 
L’INVASION, OU LE FOU YEGOF. 

Chatrian, Edited, with notes and 

Wilson-Green. Cambri idge (England): The University 

Press. Cloth. 354 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This French text is surprising, almost uncanny, in its 
timeliness, dealing with the invasion of France by the 
enemies of Napoleon exactly 100 years ago, 
which led to his abdication and exile to Elba. The field 
of action of the story is Alsace. in the region of the 
Vosges mountains, a district which plays so important a 
part in the present lamentable struggle, but the invaders 
are Russians and Austrians, instead of Germans. In 
its description of the effect of war upon the Alsatian 
peasants one gets an impression of what conditions must 
be in the same territory a century later. The authors, 
themselves, Alsatians, are famous as writers of novels 
and plays, one of the latter (Le Juif Polonais) being well- 
known in England and America as “The Bells.” 

As worthy of notice as the text are the splendid notes 
which the editor has provided. Aside from a vast amount 
of historical, geographical, and. biographical informa- 
tion, they contain excellent grammatical material, illus- 
trated by constant reference to modern French usage 
and to Latin etyma. They are almost encyclopedic in 
their scope and character, testifying to the scholarship 
of their compiler. 

The text is suitable for the second year of 
and provides ideal material for present use. 


By Erckmann. 
vocabulary, by A. 


the move 


French, 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS IN ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, 1485-1820 A. D. By W. J. R. Gibbs. Cloth. 
174 pp. Price, 75 cerits. 

GREAT BRITAIN, AND IRELAND, 1485-1910. By 
John E. Morris. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Cambridge (Eng.) University Press. New York: G, P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 

Here are two very able compendiums of history, both 
dealing with phases of British history, and worthy of 
a high rank among the numerous publications of a his- 
torical nature of the University Press of Cambridge 
(Eng.). They are written by eminently competent hands, 
and are the re<ult of painstaking studies among original 
sources. The times covered by these volumes—from the 
fifteenth to the close of the nineteenth century—were 
filled with epoch-making events in Britain’s national life, 
and these experiences are told in a style most creditable 
to historical scholars, and that will amply reward eny 
student who may find opportunity to read them. 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY By 

Frederick E. Farrington of Teachers College, Col- 

umbia University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 12mo. Cloth. 258 pp. Price, $1.10. 

In these days when so many are taking advantage of 
the training in ‘our commercial colleges, it may be of 
real value to be acquainted with commercial courses in 
such a land as Germany. The German youth has a 
thorough training provided him for all phases of com- 
mercial life. Professor Farrington has with all care 
studied the German system, all the way from the lower 
vocational school, through the middle vocational school, 
up to the professional school: And he gives the re- 


sults cf his investigations in this work of unusual in- 

terest. The chapter on the colleges of commerce in 

Leipzig. Cologne, Frankfort, Mannheim, Berlin, and 

Munich is one on which the business instructor will 

linger with much of imterest. 

DAILY ENGLISH LESSONS: BOOK I. By Profes- 
sor Willis H. Wilcox, of the Maryland State Normal 


School, Baltimore. Philadelphia: J. B. 
12mo. Cloth. 252 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
This admirable little volume is specially provided as 


Lippincott Co. 





The problem of mental fatigue is too insignificant to be of any importance in the av- 
erage healthy school child under normal conditions; and the elaborate arrangement of 
schedules of work designed to counteract fatigue is useless—W. H. Heck, PA.D, 
Professor of Education, Unibersity of Virginia. 
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an aid to rural teachers as an aid in their reading classes. 
But it is not for these alone, for the work*is so well 
prepared that many other teachers beside those in rural 
schools will find it an attractive and helpful book for 
reading even in the city school. In shorter or longer 
dimension the author has selected some 300 Jessons in 
prose and verse, each of intrinsic interest,-and of every 
imaginable subject that the little folks’ should know. 
And then there are twenty-three full-page illustrations 
that will readily atract the children’s bright eyes, and 
remain in their tenacious memories. -It is a work of 
book art, in every sense of the term. 


ORAL ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By William Palmer Smith, of Stuyvesant High,School, 
New York City. New York: The Macmiiinn Com- 
pany. 12mo. Cloth. 358 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The importance of good training in oral English is 
continually emphasized by the author as he prepares 
this very able volume. He avoids the mechanical and 
stilted language of the elocutionist and the rhetorician, 
leaving such to other hands, while he aims at correct- 
mess and precision in the use of the “mother tongue,” 
which is an invaluable acquisition for the present day 
student. His selections are from the works of modern 
authors, in biography, history, science, essays, fiction, 
verse, and the drama. They are delightful. Oral Eng- 
lish is described as to its formal, intellectual, emotional, 
and technical elements. To the “preparation of as- 
signments” in class, such as the reading lesson, the pub- 
lic recitations, the original speech, and the debate, he 
assigns a very helpful chapter. The entire work, in 
description, in selection, and inspiration is exceedingly 
creditable. 

ART METALWORK. By Arthur D. Payne, Assistant 
Professor of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, Illinois. Peoria: The Manual Arts 
Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 186 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The growing interest in art metalwork makes this 

manual for the public school teacher and the craftsman 
a timely publication. Woodwork has long been the only 
manual work thought feasible for schools with hmited 
resources, but Professor Payne shows what has been 
discovered in some few cities, that metalwork too can 
be carried on without an expensive equipment. The 
problems he presents follow the lines of the best techni- 
cal methods. The illustrations he uses are almost en- 
tirely the work of students who worked under regular 
manual training conditions and they adhere to the prin- 
cipals of the arts and crafts movement. The problems 
are given in such sequence that the old tools and pro- 
cesses are reviewed, and at the same time new tools and 
processes are introduced in each new problem. 


A METHOD FOR TEACHING PRIMARY READ- 
ING. By Lida Brown McMurry. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 80 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
The plan outlined in this book by Miss McMurry for 

introducing pupils to reading has been thoroughly 
tested in the Primary Department of the DeKalb, Illin- 
ois, State Normal School, where it has met with most 
untsual success. It will prove immensely helpful to all 
primary teachers no matter what method they may be 
using. Its use does not prevent the use of any other 
method and it may be used with any set of basal read- 
ers. The suggestions and the applications it gives are 
in a large measure general; and yet teachers, who are 
perplexed by problems in the teaching of primary read- 
ing will be able by following this step by step process 
to overcome many specific difficulties. With this book 
asa guide teachers will find the establishing of right 
reading metheds an easy matter. 


SELECTIONS FROM. MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, IL. SELECTIONS FROM 
THACKERAY, IIT. SETTLERS IN CANADA. By 
Marryat. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Of 
9 size. Cloth. 197, 162, 221 pp. Price, 30 cents 
each. 

2 Here are three British publications, belonging to the 
Longmans’ Class Books of English Literature.” The 

Selections have been happily made. Those from Mac- 

auley are “The Expedition of Monmouth,” “The Trial 

of the Seven Bishops,” “The Siege of Londonderry,” 
ete. Those from Thackeray ate “Vanity Fair,” “The 

Virginians,” “The Newcomes,” “Henry Esmond,” etc. 

Captain Marryat’s story of Early life in Canada— 

abridged though it is—is charming reading, telling of 
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the risks and privations of the early settlers’ days. Each 


of the books has been carefully annotated wWhete such 
notes are needed. ov T 


a ‘ 
FIRST BOOKS OF  SCFENCE?3. BOTANY. By 
Elizabeth Healey, IT.. ZOOLOGY. By. T..H» Bur- 
lend, 111. GEOMETRY. By J: MioH. Coates." New 
York: The Macmillan°Company, “Cldth. Globe & vo. 

142, 159, 142 pp. Price, 50 cents each. 

Three British books on various branches of Science. 
They are by competent authors. The Botany is by an 
Associate of the Royal College of Science of London, 
and treats of seeds—their dispersal and germination, 
leaves, spring flowers, forest trees,, and other botanical 
subjects ~The work is delightfully illustrated, and. the 
text 1s written in simplest language. The Zoology is by 
a lecturer in a Welsh University, and deals chiefly with 
humbler life, such as the earthworm, snails, cockroaches, 
beetles; while a chapter is devoted to the classification 
and nomenclature of animals, and two more to some 
species of birds. The pictures espécially' of moths and 
butterflies are charming. The Geometry is by a gradd- 
ate of London University and teacher in a school at 
Dulwich. It covers the ground embraced in introduc- 
tory geometrical work, and in Part II with theoréms, 
such as angles, parallels, identical triangles, circles, and 
field work. It is finely diagrammed. 


DRAMATIC GAMES AND DANCES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. By Caroline Crawford, author of 
Folk Dances and Games.” New York: A. S. Barnes 
Company. Quarto Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
net. Postpaid, $1.65. 
_ Folk dances, games, festivals and pageants are distinc- 
tive features of this day in the schools, playgrounds, and 
community gatherings. The interest in them is as in- 
tense as it is universal. The A. S. Barnes Company of 
New York has wisely caught the spirit of the day and 
has issued several books, all profusely illustrated, each 
game and dance accompanied by music, with directions 
that are explicit and easily followed. The book of 
dramatic games and dances is especially adapted to 
kindergarten and primary grades as they are focused to 
benefit regular school work rather than diverting atten- 
tion and interest from such work. 





WILBUR F. GORDY 


Farmerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Springheld, Mass. 


writes as follows concerning 


A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 


Edited by Ella Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Fanny E, Coe, Mabel L. Hill, and Mary McSkimmon 


(Just published) 


$1.25, net. Postpaid 

‘**& Course in Citizenship’ is just what its title 
suggests and therefore I recommend it without re- 
serve. Every page of it is suggestive to the 
teacher; every page may be made helpful in build- 
ing up the right kind of personality in the pupil; for 
itis concrete, personal, vital and wiklely used. It 
will inevitably help the pupil to develop that fine 
co-operative spirit which will enable him to live 
usefully and successfully as a member of the group, 
whether that group be found in the home, the play- 
ground, the school, the neighborhood, the town, the 
city, the nation, or the world family. 

The whole plan of the book is nobly conceived 
and admirably worked out.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicage 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
["iserses ‘under this Bsiding® art 


authoriti 
S ow state in the Union. To be 


e, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 
be received not later than the 

of the month. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


22-29: American Open -Air School 
Association. Philadelphia, Dr. 
Allen G. Rice, ringfield, Mass., 

resident; Dr. alter M. Roach, 
epartment of Health, Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER 


€-11: Society of American Indians, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Dr. Sherman Colidge, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pres. 


9: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Greenfield. Mrs, 
C, A, Stearns, Wendell Depot, pres- 
ident; Miss Louise B. Foster, 
Greenfield, sec’y. 


6-17: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Johnsbury; Superin- 
tendent Margaret Ruiter elley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


16-17: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Eau Claire. 
Supervising Principal D. A. Swartz, 
Mondovi, Wisconsin, pres. 


20-22: New York State Council of 
Superintendents. Troy. Superin- 
tendent A. R. Brubacher, Schenec- 
tady, pres.; Superintendent George 
Elmendorf, Herkimer, sec’y. 


21-23: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Bismarck. C. R. Travis, 
Mayville, pres. W. E. Parsons, Bis- 
marck, sec’y. 


21-23: National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis. Under direction of 
the National Housing Association, 
10 Bast’ 22a Street, New York City. 


21-24: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul... Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, assistant superintendent, 
Minneapolis, pres. 


23: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Hartford and New Haven. 


29-30: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. Portland, H. A, Allan, Aug- 
usta, sec’y. 


29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence, John F. 
Deering, Arctic, R, L, sec’y. 


30: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 
Pitcher, pres. 


30: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Springfield, 
Walter E. Gushee, Ludlow, pres.; 
Miss Anna E. Powers, North Wil- 
braham, sec’y. 


NOVEMBER, 
5-7: Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Sixtieth Annual _ Session. Des 


Moines. O. E. Smith, Indianola, 
sec’y. 


6: Essex County Teachers Associa- 

tion, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent H. R. Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 


6-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 
fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, 

I, sec’y. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association for 
Study . and. Preventi of | Infant 
Mortality, Copley+Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Miss Gertrudé B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
M4., executive secretary. Dr. J. 
Whitridge... Williams, Baltimore, 
president. 


23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Spperintens. 
ent A. R. Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres.; R. A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda, sec’y. 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago ormal College, 
sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 

17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. §&. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O: Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 





KEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 


ORONO. The largest class in 
the history of the University of 
Maine, entered last week, and there 
was a larger proportion of girls in 
the entering class than ever before. 
Several new appointments have been 
made to the faculty. Professor 
Frances R. Freeman, Ohio State 
University, 1910, B. S., M. Sc., 1911, 
takes the place of Professor Cornelia 
Palmer, and is in charge of the Home 
Economics department. 

Professor Daniel Wilson Pearce, 
the newly appointed associated pro- 
fessor of education, is a graduate of 
the Central Normal College. Dan- 
ville, Indiana, and of Indiana Univer- 
sity, receiving the degree of A. B. in 
1910, and of A. M. in 1912. He was 
for eight years principal in different 
Indiana high schools, in 1910-11 was 
head of the department of education 
at Winona College, during 1911-12 
teaching fellow in philosophy at 
Indiana University, and during the 
year just passed was head of the de- 
partment of education at the Munice, 
Indiana Normal Institute. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. The _ special 
committee appointed to investigate 
the plan for a_ vocational high 
School of Manchester will soon make 
its report. The committee has 
visited the vocational schools in four 
Massachusetts cities, Springfield, 
Newton, Fitchburg and Cambridge, 
and has just held its first meeting 
Since the tour of inspection. 

EXETER. Professor Lewis Perry 
took up his work as principal of 
Exeter Academy, with the opening 
of the year. 

VERMONT. 

JOHNSON. The Johnson Normal 
School has begun its forty-eighth 
year with an enrollment of fifty 
five students. This is a lafger num- 
ber than during any of the previous 
five years for the first week. It 
would seem that in spite of the ad- 
verse criticism of the Carnegie 
Foundation and of the condemna- 
tion by the State Educational Com- 
mission, the people are utilizing the 
educational facilities of their stave in 
a greater degree than for some years 
previous. 

MONTPELIER. A bill is now 
being prepared for presentation to 
the Legislature cf this state during 
the coming winter which provides 
for an elementary course of six 
years,-a-junior high school course of 
four years, and a senior high school 
course Of two years. The curriculum 
of thé four years junior high is te be 
of praetical character. 

The two years’ course of senior 
high is to be elective, affording the 
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pupil who has finished the junior 
high course and desires to continue 
his studies. 

The six and four year courses wil] 
be compulsory. They will bring the 
pupil up to the sixteen-years limit as 
to age. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Superinten- 
dents’ Association, W. F. Sims of 
Saugus, president, and John C. Gray 
of Chicopee, secretary, will meet im 
Worcester on October 16, all day 
and evening, the evening session be- 
ing a dinner at Hotel Bancroft with 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres presenting a 
“Survey of Surveys,” the most com- 
plete resume of the modern surveys 
that has been made. The day topics 
will be “High School Standards.” 
“Certification of Teachers,” “Should 
Elementary Schools be Organized on 
the Basis of Grade Unit, Group 
Unit, or Both?” “How can the 
Superintendent Lead the Community 
to Support a Progressive School 
Policy?” “Team Play.” 

BOSTON. Edwin F. Field has 
been appointed principal of the 
Evening Industrial School. 

BRIDGEWATER. The _ entering 
class of 200 is the largest in the 
school’s history, so that the entire 
student body is so large as to tax the 
accommodation of the plant to its 
utmost. The new state course of 
three years for the normal schools 
goes into effect at once. 

LEOMINSTER. Superintendent 
William H. Perry of Stonington, 
Conn., has been elected superinten- 
dent here at a salary of $2,250 and 
will take up his duties October L 
Dr. Perry is a graduate of the New 
York State Normal College and 
Syracuse University. Before going 
to Stonington he was Principal of 
Lowville, N. Y. Academy, and super- 
intendent in Westerly, R. I. 

NORTHAMPTON. Harold A. 
Swaffield has assumed his new duties 
as principal of Smith Academy. 

STERLING. M. Claude Moore 
of Salem, has been elected principal 
of the high school to succeed J. F. 
Roach, who has gone tc a position 
in the Boston schools. 

WORCESTER. With _ elaborate 
ceremonies the Worcester State Nor 
mal School will celebrate its 140th 
anniversary Saturday. W orcester 
first had a state normal school in 
September, 1876. The present stone 
building on Normal hill was built 
in 1873 and 1874, and the first class, 
of which Miss Arabella H. Tucker 
and the late J. Chauncey Lyford 
were members, numbered sixty-nine. 
There are now sixteen members of 
the faculty. At the beginning, forty 
years ago, there were only five: E. 
Harlow Russell, principal; C. F. 
Adams, Miss Rebecca Jones, Miss 
Florence Foster and Miss Carrie 
Stevens. 

RHODE ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE. Certain activi- 
ties of the school department will 
have to be curtailed in all probability 
in order that the appropriation may 


not be exceeded. Among the new 
features of the schcol work which 
the board was anxious to put into 


operation this year and which will 
have to be postponed for at least an- 
other year are the proposed courses 
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in ‘manual training and sewing for 
the upper grammar grades. ; 

School athletics in Providence 
have been put on a new basis of com- 
petition. Contestors are graded and 
compete with boys of their own 
athletic grading rather than with 
larger or smaller boys on a more or 
léss unfair basis. 

CONNECTICUT. 

WINDSOR. Loomis Institute, 
which was planned by the Loomis 
family more than forty years ago, 

ned its doors to its first students 
this week. The charter provides that 
in the admission of students to the 
institute preference shall be given to 
those of Loomis family connection, 
to residents of Windsor and to resi- 
dents of the state of Connecticut, 
and in that order. No tuition is 
charged, and the expenses of the 
school will be met from the $2,300,000 
endowment fund. The faculty this 
year will comsist of nine instructors 
and there will be about fiity in the 
student body. Headmaster Nathaniel 
Horton Bachelder nlans a “secondary 
school for the teaching of citizen- 
ship.” He says further:— 

“The American ideal of democracy 
and the one adopted by the Loomis 
trustees is a community made up of 
many men of different kinds, each 
respecting the ideals of the others, 
and working for the common good. 
Up to this time most schools have 
been either preparatory or vocational! 
in character, and have fitted pupils 
for one thing only, college or a par- 
ticular trade or business. The cul- 
tural school has usurped the entire 
field of secondary education for so 
long that it has been commonly said 
that the vocational schools must 
completely divorce themselves from 
the old regime and seek an atmos- 
phere of their own in order to have 
a fair chance of survival. The diffi- 
cult task of blending the two ideals 
of culture and efficiency is the one 
set by the trustees for the Loomis 
Institute. 


“Complete democracy, training fo 
all walks of life, is obvicusly impos- 
sible in any school of linfited capacity: 
In other words, not all vocational 
branches could be well taught. For 
the present, at least, the institute will 
not attempt the kind of industrial 
training that has been admirably 
done by such institutions as Pratt, 
Armour and Lewis. This training 
is properly the sphere of the city 
schcol, while Windsor is in the 
midst of a community that is largely 
agricultural in its tendency. It is 
expected that the majority of the 
pupils will be town and country, and 
not city bred. The city boy or girl 
already has the best free education 
there is. The distinct sphere of this 
new scheol is to provide the best ed- 
ucation possible for those whe have 
not before been able to obtain it. 

“Agriculture, then, in’ a_ practical 
form is to be one of the first and 
most important lines of work. To 
teach boys not merely the theory but 
the practice of good farming. and to 
Show that such farming pays, is ua 
task of great sociological imnortance 
Too many of the state colleges -of 
agriculture, founded with national 
aid, have fcllowed the old cultural 
method of teaching the theory by 
stbiects, and neglected the practice. 
Each agricultural pupil at Loomis 
will he expected to carry cut under 


direction a definite piece of produc- 
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tive work, a project, 4s it Ts” often 
called, to keep track of his expendi- 
tures and the value of» his produce. 
This does not mean*that the science 
and theory of farming will be neg- 
lected; only that they will be sub- 
ordinated. 

“A second line of vocation work 
will be the instruction of the boys 
who should properly leave the farm 
for business. Definite co-operation 
with individual business houses (in 
Hartford) may be established as the 
school grows. From the _ state 
general ideas of money, exchange, 
business law. and. political economy 
will be taught. In this and all de- 
partments there will be a thorough 
course in United States history and 
civics, with particular emphasis laid 
on the duty of the individual to the 
community.” ; 

BRIDGEPORT. Dr. C. W. 
Deane, superintendent here for the 
last twenty-two years, has tendered 
his resignation to take effect after 
the close of the 1914-15 school 
year. Dr. Deané has had a qttiet and 
effective administration through 
years in which’ Bridgeport had 
grown and changed greatly 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY. The 
European war was one of the chief 
topics in Superintendent Maxwell's 
annual address to the associate and 
district superintendents and princi- 
pals last week. He said he had no 
sympathy with the view that the war 
should not be discussed in the school- 
room. “What,’then,” he said, “is the 
duty of the teacher in the treatment 
of this war? This question must 
have an answer first on the negative 
side and then on the affirmative side. 

“On the negative side we should 
say to our teachers: ‘You must not 
express any opinion regarding the 
causes or the issues of the war that 
will give offense to any children in 
the public schools.’ A teacher whe, 
before her pupils, assails the Aus- 
trians or the Belgians, the English 
or the French, or the Germans, or 
the Russians, or the Servians, is 
guilty of two heinous offenses. The 
first is an oftense against a child. He 
may wound the sensibilities of a 
deeply sensitive boy or girl, and this, 
as I have often told you, is the 
teacher’s cardinal sin. He offends 
against our national patriotism. 
which was and is, to make one, on 
American soil, the children of all the 
earth’s nations—to wipe out and not 
to perpetuate racial prejudices. 
Therefore, the order should be 
issued, clear and positive: No assault 
on the motives or corduct of anv 
nation engaged in this war. 

“The facts should be treated simply 
as facts. Our children should not be 
allowed to form imperfect or pre- 
judiced ideas cf great events that 
will influence the development of 
civilization until the last moment o* 
recorded time, In teaching the 
geography of Europe and in the 
hours devoted to current events the 
large military movements should be 
carefully and accurately followed with 
the aid of maps. Every teacher 
should prepare herself to teach this 
subject accurately. The chief reli- 
ance should be placed, however: on 
encouraging children to gather facts 
accurately for themselves and to re 
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cord them, under judicious criticism, 
on maps of their own making. 

“No occasion should be neglected 
tc impress upon our children the 
horrors of war—not merely the im- 
mediate horrors of the battlefield, but 
the collateral horrors that follow in 
the wake of war—the orphaning of 
tender’ children, the WidoWtliGod of 
loving wives, old age depates of its 
natural” support, ‘the flower of a 
countrys cut off ;in its youth, the 
poverty, the disease, the unspeakable 
anguish of mind and body. And all 
this to the end that our children, to 
whom, in years to come, may be 
committed the issues of peace or war 
for our beloved country, may learn 
that war is so dreadful a thing that it 
should never be entered upon lightly, 
but only as a last resort in defense 
against national peril or in support 
vf some fundamental principle of 
transcedent value to humanity, as, 
for instance, the absolution of 
slavery, with its horrors worse than 
war.” 

Dr. Maxwell said the reduction of 
the cost of living was a proper sub- 
ject of instruction in connection with 
classes in cooking, and concluded his 
address by advocacv of the use of the 
three manual training schools in the 
evening as recreation centres for 
teachers, for dances and meetings. 

Heinrich Charles, official spokes- 
man for the Chamber of German- 
American Commerce, was told by 
somebody yesterday that the school 
authorities might approve a special 
course on the European war in the 
public schools, and that if they did 
they would probably use newspapers 
as a part of the course. The Cham- 
ber thereupon sent a_ protest to 
Superintendent Maxwell by special 
messenger informing him that such 
a course would be unfair to Germany 
owing “to the admittedly one-sided 
nature of the news received.” 


ALBANY. Dr. John H. Finley, 
Commissioner of Education of New 
York with three aids, went from Lon- 
don to Germany last month in an at- 
tempt to get in touch with Ameri- 
cans marooned there. Dr. Finley 
was chosen by the American Citizens’ 
Committee in London as the ablest 
man to lead the dangerous relief ex- 
pedition. The expedition went by 
way of Holland and hoped to pene- 
trate into Germany. but if prevented 
will at least round up refugees on the 
frontier and get them to London. 
Dr. Finley is taking a large sum of 
money for relief work. 


BINGHAMPTON The = laying 
of the cornerstone of the new high 
sche9] building which is to be one of 
the best in the United States was one 
of the great events in the history of 
the city. More than 5,000 persons 
were in attendance. The city seems 
never to have been so enthusiastic 
ever the public schools as at present, 
The occasion was utilized for intense 
patriotic devotion, for high praise of 
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UNFINISHED 


takes the wear and repels the germs from 
the cloth cover of the book. 


Makes the book, when semewhat worn, 
as good as new. 
Sheds water. 


Keeps perspiration out of the binding. 
Does not get soiled. 

Lasts a school year. 

Makes books live twice as long. 
Makes beoks cost only half as much. 


It is the Friend of the Taxpayer. 


It Wars against Disease and Extravagance 
—two destroyers of human welfare, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





M. R. F. McCarthy, the senior mem- 
ber of the board of education, and of 
Superintendent Daniel J. Kelly. 


—— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HELLERTOWN. Two sons and 
two daughters of John P. Kinsman 
of this city are enrolled in the Key- 
stone State Normal School. 

PITTSBURGH. One of the best 
school lunch systems anywhere in 
the country is being installed in the 
high schools here. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dr. John R. 
Garber, associate superintendent 
here, directed one of the most in- 
structive school contests in a long 
time shortly after the schools opened. 
Primary and grammar school pupils 
wrote brief answers to ten questicns 
as to the best methods to guurd the 
health, minds and morals of school 
children. Two cups, the Home and 
School League cup and the Mary 
V. Grice cup, were awarded. 

The answers’ represented the 
pupil’s knowledge, thought, and 
language on stitch subjects as the 
dangers they may meet om the 
streets, what kinds of moving pic- 
tures are helpful, what the cl:ildren 
can do to help their parents, whit 
they think of being out late and why 
should every boy and girl get as 
good an education as possible? 

Pupils also were asked to tell what 
kinds of books they like to read, 
what they think of cigarette smck- 
ing, what is necessary to keep them 
strong and healthy and how tliey can 
help to make the neighborhood good 
and clean? 

Forty girls enrolled in the course 
in salesmanship, introduced this year 
under the supervision of Associate 
Superintendent George Wheeler and 
Principal William D. Lewis. Ar- 
rangements have been made for cer- 
tain department stores to employ the 
girls for afternoon work at wood 
wages. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. More than 2,000 
of the 70,000 school children enrolled 
the first day of the term here were 
put in classes without trained 
teachers. Seventeen of the regular 
staff are still in Europe, but low 
salaries is responsible for the greatest 
number of vacancies. The State 
Normal Schoo! started out on one of 


the most promising years i its his- 
tory under Miss Sarah E. Rivhmond, 
principal. In another year the school 
will have splendid new quarters on 
York Avenue. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Detroit has a “junior 
high school,” which offers in a special 
and modified form the work of the 
seventh, eighth, ninth and_ tenth 
grades and includes manual training 
for the boys and dressmaking for the 
girls. A similar plan is being carried 
out in the Burton continuation or 
opportunity school, which accepts 
girls only and makes a_ specialty of 
dressmaking, although English 
branches are also taught. These 
schools, together with the Cass 
Technical High School, which offers 
practical instruction in the work of 
the various trades, are the outgrowth 
of the bigness of Detroit. 

Pupils in one of the eighth grade 
grammar school classes are express- 
ing great sorrow at the prospect of 
having algebra taken out of their 
curriculum. The class has been un- 
usually proficient, in this subject, and 
does not look on it as any less inter- 
esting than English or history. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Twenty-nine 
pounds of statistics, photographs, 
flocr plans, property valuations and 
inventories of furniture and equip- 
ment, represent the tangible result 
of six months’ research work on the 
part of Samuel D. Jones, business 
director of the Louisville public 
schools, who, acting under resclu- 
tion of the Board of Education, has 
spent the last six months collecting 
and compiling every conceivable kind 
of data concerning the Louisville 
Public School system. 

Louisville claims the honor of be- 
ing “the first town in the valley of 
the Mississippi to attempt to provide 
for the general education of her chil- 
dren by the establishment of public 
schools.” 

Pursuant toa plan to provide a 
“public school,” at a meeting of the 
Mayor and Council on June 5, 1829, 
the following resolution was 
passed :— 


“Resolved: That the sum of $150 





be, and the same is, hereby appro- 
priated to Mann Butler, Esq., teacher 
of the public school, in order to en- 
able him to defray his expenses to 
New York for the purpose of exam- 
ining the schools of that city, and ac- 
quiring information in regard to the 
monitorial system of education; pro- 
vided, however, that said Butler will 
not claim his annual salary until he 
shall return and actually enter upon 
the discharge of his duties as teacher 
of said school.” 
IOWA. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. Superia- 
tendent Beveridge has succeeded in 
introducing the steps of a complete 
medical supervision program for the 
Council Bluffs Scnools. A supervis- 
ing physician ‘has been engaged and 
a visiting nurse has made the frst 
tour of inspection to the schools. 

DUBUQUE. The Board of Edw 
cation of Dubuque, Iowa, in co 
operation with the Visiting Nurse 
Association, of that city, plans to 
establish an -open-air school. The 
school will be located in the Jackson 
School, and _ wil) consist of two 
rooms—one a study rocm, the other, 
a rest and lunch room. The school 
board provides the rooms and_ the 
teacher, while the Visiting Nurse 
association will furnish the necessary 
clothing and provide the lunches. 

Mr. S. W. Ehrman, for ten years 
principal of the high school at 
Decatur, Illinois, has been elected 
principal of the Dubuque High 
School, to succeed Mr. J. A. Ander- 
son, resigned. For the past year Mr. 
Ehrman has been a graduate student 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, from which institution he 
received his master’s degree in June 


OHIO. 

COVINGTON. Covington has 
opened a free night high school this 
fall for the first time. An unusually 
practical program of ccurses is to be 
offered for old and young . citizens, 
and there will be individual as well as 
clasa instruction. 

CINCINNATI. In one of the 
downtown schools 350 colored chil- 
dren have been organized in the first 
six grades. In his annual report, 
just out, Superintendent R. J. Con 
don states that he is strongly op- 
posed to the segregation of childres 
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on the basis of color, except such 
as should be desired by the parents 
and children themselves. He also 
advocates that the same character of 
accommodations should be provided 
for colored classes as for white or 

i classes. 
net Condon makes the following 
recommendations in his report:— _ 

That the school authorities devise 
a plan for keeping a control of all 
children, whether they remain in 
school or leave school to go to work, 
until they are twenty-one years old. 

That students of the Teachers’ 
College be afforded an opportunity 
to receive a greater amount of actual 
teaching experience before being ap- 
pointed to regular positions. 

That the truancy department be re- 
named the attendance department. 

That the department of home eco- 
momics of the university assume 
charge of the penny lunch rooms. 

That the summer vacation and 
academic schools be maintained all 
summer instead of only for a five 
weeks’ term. 

That the scope of the work of the 
vacation schools be _ materially 
broadened. 

That vacation schocls and summer 
playgrounds be merged under one 
head and their respective activities 
correlated. 

That the Park Board adhere to a 
policy of establishing new play- 
grounds near schools, and that the 
school board locate new schools near 
existing playgrounds. 

That there be a kindergarten and 
mothers’ club in every school. 

That there be ample garden space 
in connection with every school; that 
children’s gardens be established in 
the public parks; that there be de- 
veloped community farms for fam- 
ilies; that children be persuaded to 
cultivate gardens at home, and that 
there be a garden supervisor to 
direct teachers and organize com- 
munity farms. 

That a co-operative art course be 
established which will include work 
in the Rookwood and Wheatley Pot- 
tefiesi 

That the manual training course 
be based upon ‘the possibility of 
making the boy useful. .about, .the 
home in making repairs, ete., as well 
as fitting him for an industry. 

That there’ be an annual exhibit 
at'the academy of the best art ‘work 
of school children. 

That a plan be worked out through 
the-Art Academy and Art Society 
whereby the architectural features of 
school buildings, color. schémes. for 
decorations; all pictures, .statuary 
and other art features. should be 
passed upon and approved by a com- 
petent committee on art before build- 
ings are erected and decorated. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN. Willis E. Johiison, 
has been chosen to head the 
Northern and Industrial School at 


Aberdeen again. He succeeds Presi- 
dent George W. Nash. 


_ 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 
NORMAN. The provision’ per- 
mitting sabbatic leave of absence, 
together with the provision adopted 
by the State Board of Education, at 
the recommendation of President 
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Stratton D. Brooks, providing for 
indefinite tenure of all appointments 
above the ragik of imsttuctofg, and for 
a regular salary schedule which takes 
care of advances in salary for each 
rank to a given maximum, have been 
very effective in establishing a feeling 
of contentment and esprit de corps 
in the faculty. 


—_— 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. The county 
high schools of Alabama _ will or- 
ganize full courses in Manual Train- 
ing and Vomestic’ Science for the 
coming school year, and the various 
principals are busy looking into the 
necessary details of laboratory equip- 
ment and teaching force. The boys’ 
vocational work will consist of wood- 
working, farm mechanics and 
mechanical drawing. The girls’ work 
will include domestic science and 
domestic art. In addition to these, 
the official high school courses have 
listed such interesting topics as 
agriculture, horticulture, home and 
school gardening, vocational ac- 
counts, animal husbandry, dairying, 
poultry and field crops. 


—_——_ 


TEXAS. 


HOUSTON. The fire insurance 
regulations have been complied with 
and moving picture machines are to 
be installed in several of the Hous- 
ton schools at once. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. Principal Julian 
Workman Johnson has made a re- 
markable record at the Sutter Gram- 
mar School. In the twenty-five 
years he has been at the head of the 
school ‘he has been absent only two 
days, both of those times being 
during his second year there, and he 
never failed to be on hand for the 
opening of the morning and _§after- 
noon session. In this school, which 
graduates well over one hundred 
pupils a year, always graduates more 
boys than girls. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The Home Ed- 
ucation Division of the Bureau of 
Education ‘has been established to 
help parents in the home education 
of their children with reference to 
health, games and play, early mental 
development, and formation of 
moral habits; to interest boys and 
girls, who have left school and are 
still at home, by directing their home 
reading and study; and to further the 
education of the parents in the home. 

To help accomplish this the Bureau 
co-operates with the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, with a view to 
reaching as many homes as possible. 
A series of bulletins on home educa- 
tional problems has been prepared 
and parents desiring advice in child 
nurture and home making may re- 
ceive it from the Bureau. 

As a basis for further work the 
home-education division has obtained 
a carefully selected list of men in 
all parts of the United Statés to co- 
operate in extension of opportunities 
to all parents for education in home 


‘Teachers of Backward Children 


Course in training 

Beginning in October 1914 New York 
University will offer a two years'course 
leading to the degree of B. S., cal- 
culated to give teachers of backward 
and defective children the best pos- 
sible préparation for classroom and 
supervisory work with mentally 
deficient children. 

Write for information to 


Dr. James E. Lough 
Secretary, School of Pedagogy 
3 Waverly Place, New York City 


Institute of Musical Art ot the City 
of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROCH - - Director 








Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER .- - Principa 





SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
Octeber 4th and 7th 
ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October 9th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 





The Lawton Duplicator 





~ NEW YORK 


offer. 
cot 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Masse. For both senes 
For catalogue, address the PrineipesA 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 





Ste NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagegies! ead 
technical training ef teachers of the 
eommercial subjects. J. Asbury PR 
man, Principal. 











king. County superintendents of 
pet were asked to furnish _the 
names of women in their communities 
who could be depended upon for a 
certain amount of initiative and 
leadershio. Through the efforts of 
the 1,593 women thus selected and 
from other sources, the Bureau has 
been furnished with nearly. 40,000 
names of mothers who feel the need 
of information on the care and home 
training of children, and it is with 
these 40,000 mothers that a begin- 
ning has been made. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





[he Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Hli,, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cai., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bide 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 





MISS KE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘°° Tre™acsich: mass. 


‘tas first class vacancies now. Recommends for public and private schools 


normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 
_#14 15. We nominate only on request. 


Kegister now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 








Reports and Pamphlets 


Schenectady, N. Y. High School. 
Courses of Study. 82 pages. E. 
R. Whitney, principal. ie 

“Three Men Behind the Guns.” By 
Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. Ameri- 
ean Association for International 
Conciliation, (407 W 117th Street 
New York City). Publication No. 
82,. 20. pages. 7 

“The Goldleaf.” Vol. I, No. 1, pub- 
lished. by» Goldfield, _lowa, High 
School students. ‘ % 

“Anti-Saloon League Year Book, 
1914. By Ernest H. Chesterton. 
Published by Anti-Saloon League 
of America, Westerville, Ohio. 
250 pages. 50 cents. 

Sociological Conference, 
of Colorado, (Boulder) June 
July 4, 1914. “Report. 31 pages. 

Division. of Reference and Research, 
Department of Education, City of 
New York. Semi-Annual Report. 
112 pages. e 

Spearfish, South Dakota, State Nor- 
mal School, 1914-15 announcement. 
125 pages. Fayette L. Cook, presi- 
dent. ? 

Irving College and Music Conserva- 
tory, Mechanics, Penn. 58th 
annual catalogue. pages. E. E. 
Campbell, president. 

“Secondary School Syllabus in 
Drawing.” University of the State 
of New York (Albany). Buffetin, 
No. 574. 38 pages. 

School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, New York University 
(New York City). Announcement 
1914-15, 84 pages. School of 
Pedagogy, 64 pages. 

“For Leaders of Eight Week Clubs 
in the Country.” “For Leaders of 
Eight Week Clubs in Towns.” 
National, Board Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ayenue, New York City. 15 
ages .cach. 

Wi eee of Time in 
By Walter A. Jessup. 
of Iowa Extension. 
No. 5. Iowa City, Iowa. 

West Virginia Institute Program, 

“Report of the School Book Inves- 
tigating Committee to the General 
Assembly of Georgia.” State 
Shawkey, Charleston, West Vir- 
gn. 1 pages. 

uperintendent M. 
Atlanta, chairman. 

“Report of the Missouri County 
Life Conference.” 1914. Colum- 
bia, Mo. Sent free upon applica- 
tion to Secretary, State Board of 
Agriculture, Columbia. 138 pages. 

American Peace Society. Eighty- 


University 
Q8- 


Arithmetic.” 
University 
Bulletin 


L. Brittain, 
24 pages. 


sixth Annual Report of the Direc- 
tors. Benjamin F.  Trueblood, 
Colorado _ Bidg., Washington, 
D. C., secretary. 48 pages. 

University of Wisconsin. “Course in 
Journalism. 30 pages. 

“West Virginia Song Book.” For 
Institutes and schools. Issued by 
State Department of Schools, 
Charleston. 92 pages. 

“Text-Book Regulations.” 
Canada, Department of 
tion. (Toronto.) 8 pages. 

Francis W. Parker School (Chicago) 
Year Book. “Expression’ as 2 
Means of Training Motive” 180 
pages. 35 cents. 

Municipal University Akron, 
Ohio. 1914 Catalog. 

Commissioner of Education. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 1913 Report, Vol. 
IT 


Ontario, 
Educa- 


of 


Third Annual Report of the State In- 
spector of Consolidated, Graded 
and Rural School of North Dakota. 
N. C. McDonald, Valley City, 
N. D. 75 pp. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 267.) 





stamp tax on commercial and legal 
papers, special taxes on bankers and 
brokers, a special tax on _ tobacco 
dealers, an increase of fifty cents a 
barrel in the tax on beer, and taxes 
on gasoline, dry wines and sweet 
wine. The same sensitiveness as to 
taxes on whiskey was shown in the 
later as in the earlier draft. Alto- 
gether, it is expected that the taxes 
enumerated will yield a revenue of 
$105,000,000. Meanwhile, there is be- 
ing rolled through Congress one of 
the most gigantic “pork barrels” on 
record; a River and Harbor bill 
which provides for an expenditure of 
$52,000,000—most of it entirely un- 
necessary. If Congress could be in- 
duced te forego this distribution of 
“pork,” or if the President would 
brace up and veto it, the saving 
would amount to one half of the pro- 
posed war tax. 


GETTING OUT OF VERA CRUZ. 


Under strong pressure from Gen- 
eral Carranza and, indirectly, from 
General Villa, President Wilson has 
ordered the evacuation of Vera Cruz 
by the American soldiers and marines 
who have held it since the twenty- 
first of last April. They will be 
brought home as rapidly as_ trans- 
ports can be sent for them, and 
nearly all of the war fleet also will be 
withdrawn. With the break-down of 
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the a 
the pacific - 


the Huerta administration, 
parture of Huerta, and 
occupation of Mexico City by the 
constitutionalists, all of the original 
Dretexts for keeping American fprces 
at. Vera Cruz had disappeared, and it 
was perfectly plain to all observers 
that to retain them there would oc- 
casion needless irritation and would 
impede instead of promoting the es- 
tablishment of a real, constitutional 
government. Unhappily, our respon- 
sibilities in Mexico are by no means 
over; but they can be met as they 
arise, and the more easily when it is 
apparent that all parties and factions 
will be given fair play. 


THE MAINE BAROMETER. 


Since Vermont joined the ranks of 
the November states, Maine is left 
the only state which, by its vote in 
Sentember, becomes a sort of barom- 
eter of -olitical change. This year 
the result was looked to especially 
as a test of President Wilson's pop- 
ularity, and as an indication of Pro- 
gressive growth or ioss Two years 
ago, at the corresponding election 
there was a kind of truce between the 
Progressives and the Republicans 
and the former put no candidates in- 
to the field. Comparisons, there- 
tore, must be made with the vote for 
President. The vote this year ex- 
ceeded that of 1912 by 11,878, The 
vote for the Progressive candidate 
for Governor was 17,860,—a falling 
off of 30,461 from 1912. The Repub- 
lican vote was 31,541 in excess of 
that of 1912, a gain which accounts 
for all of the Progressive loss and 
something more. The Democratic 
gain was 10,798,—a figure which cer- 
-ainly does not suggest a very un- 
Dopular administration. The Repub- 
licans held their three seats in Con- 
gress, but they lost the Governorship 
and the control of the lower branch 
of the legislature. 








LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 
or year 
Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 


The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any 
School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 

Sample pages on request 


Ss. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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As the “Sun” Sees It 


This is what the New York Sun 
had to say editorially on the day the 
New York public schools opened this 


. me That the public schools of this 


% 


town, which open their doors today, 


* have not been brought to perfection 
me acknowledged by those to whom 


administration is entrusted. 


. 
There are differences of opinion as 


to how and wherein they might be 


-Gmproved, and the disputes on these 
Sabiects frequently engender a heat 


and acrimony in which the positive 
guccess of the great educational plant 
gs belittled or actually denied. Yet 
that success is genuine and sub- 
stantial and justifies the vast ex- 
penditure made annually to accom- 
plish and maintain it. 

“Tn no other city in the world have 
the educational authorities so com- 
plex a problem as faces them here. 
They must transform the languages 


“of a dozen different races, inspire the 


children of radically opposed cu'- 
tures with a common purpose, in- 
strict them in the rudiments of a 
political ideal accepted by the natives 
as a matter of course, and at the 
same time advance them in the 
Studies that are erroneously believed 
by the superficial to constitute the 
whole of what we call public educa- 
tion. These tasks must be under- 
taken under physical conditions in 
many cases highly discouraging. 
That there are disappointments is 
wot to be wondered at; but those dis- 
appointments must not bind us to 
the generally creditable results of the 
working of this complicated engine. 

“And we believe that the public 
schools are improving; that they do 
the work of today better than it covld 
have been done by their predecessors 
of a generation ago; and that while 
free criticism of the defects of curri- 
culum and teaching methods is 
never to be discouraged, we are en- 
titled on one day in the year to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the excellence 
of democracy’s essential weapon and 
fundamental defence.” 

ap. 


vr 


BOSTON AMUSEMENTS 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


A bevy of beautiful girls is the 
Piece-de-resistance of B. F. Rolfe’s 
newest musical comedy, “The Bride 
Shop,” which heads the bill at B. F. 
Keith’s Theatre next week. The 
book of “The Bride Shop” was writ- 
ten by Fred DeGressac, author of 
“The Enchantress,” “The Purple 
Road,” and “Sweethearts.” The 
principal feminine role is in the 
hands of Lola Wentworth. The sur- 
rounding bill is strong in novelties 
and features. “Love in the Suburbs” 
a farce in which a policeman, a house- 
maid, and a suburbanite get mixed 
up with the most ludicrous results. 
The Girl From Milwaukee” with a 
beautiful soprano voice, who has 
SOme splendid selections; and other 
features’ will be Keller Mack and 
Frank Orth in “The Wrong Hero”; 
Sam Barton, that silent tramp come- 





dian with the broken bicycle; 


Franker Wood and Bunnee Wyde in 

ood Night”; De Pace Opera Com- 
Pany, including six operatic favorites 
and the De Pace brothers, America’s 
weremost mandolin and guitar ex- 
Many others yet to be an- 
meced. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


DEMAND for Domestic Science teachers is continuous and we have filled many excellent 

positions this season. A few days ago the superintendent of schools at F)miza, 
N. ¥., telegraphed he needed a teacher of domestic science for the Elmira Academy. It 
se happened an excellent teacher, a FOR parr experience was calling st our of- 
graduate of The Albany Norma! with two ce that day with reference to finding a 
pesition in Domestic science. We called up the Superintendent while she was 


after ‘she received just’ the place she’ wanted i) DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY "=<! =" 0 


PR ALS and SUPERINTENDENT 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


free t 


CHICAGO, UKLINOIS 








Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 5'tth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. ; WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 





introduces to Colles es, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Familics, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Princi 8, Assistants, rut 
ernesses, forevery ent of instruction; reoolamends mond Schools to Darer ta. Gall on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 ales Square, New York, Eat. 1889 


men aud wumen on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 








PECIALISTS fit: Pretracory nd Normal Seboois asd Colleges i Pema” 


syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s3 
tem of music and bert pm itions yy tn had to $7@ per month. For furthes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A tanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° ti Sremcn, Bolte Been” 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for su oF 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 

















MADISON 


The PARKER _ Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON. 


Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricul tural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, !!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business’’is of interest to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSH IP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. . . 
AGENCY 






Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F, PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 
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Winners in 
Remington Accuracy 


Contest 


MISS DOROTHY LIEBTAG, of 
Cincinnati, who wrote sev- 
enty-one words per minute for 
fifteen minutes absolutely 
without error. 


ee 


MR. R. D. LILLIE, of Tacoma 
Park, D. C., who wrote sixty- 
two words per minute for 
fifteen minutes, utely 
without error. 


Miss Liesrac and Mr. Lie made these récords at the June Semi-Annual Remington 


Accuracy Contests. 


Each received the prize of a new Remington Typewriter offered to operators of 
Remington-made machines who write sixty words or more per minute for fifteen minutes, 
absolutely without error. This prize is open to all operators of Remington-made machines, 
except present or former employees of typewriter companies. 


Miss Liesrac and Mr, Lituie have done more than win a 
valuable prize. They have won a victory for typing effi- 
ciency which shquld interest every stenographer and every 
student in the country. 

They have proved that ‘‘sixty words or better a minute 
for fifteen minutes, without error,** CAN BE DONE, not 
only by the specially trained speed writer, but by the ordi- 
nary commercial stenographer. We knew it. We offered 


these prizes to prove it—and more. We offered them as an 
incentive which would develop the efficiency and earning 
capacity of every operator of a Remington-made typewriter. 

Now that two typists—regular commercial typists—have 
proved that it can be done, why don’t YOU do it? The 
prize we offer will pay you, and the efficiency you will de- 
velop in winning the prize will pay you better still. 

Next contest in January, 1915. Apply for full particulars 
at the nearest Remington office and begin practice NOW. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


[Incorporated ] 
New York and Everywhere 





SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRASMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon whick vocationa 


efficiency depends. 


+ 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 
To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with tha materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 
To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for evercoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for uvkiag icst-hsad maasurements, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give s»me useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cems. 


“wngle copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





